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WN Mountain Peaches from Western Maryland Ready for Market 


These handsome peaches were grown on South mountain, a spur of the Blue ridge, overlooking the battlefield of 


() Antietam, in Washington Co, Md. Six hundred acres heavily timbered with virgin oak and chestnut have been literally 
(") carved out of the top of this mountain and planted in peach trees. These lands are considered among the most valuable 
iN in the state. E. A. and A. C. Pry, two enterprising men, have the largest orchards in this mountain section. In the 


600-acre block on South mountain many trees are planted in places where the rocks so thickly cover the ground it is diffi- 

; cult to see the dirt, yet they make a remarkable growth, are healthy and vigorous. The fruit is large, highly colored, 
f" firm in texture and of a quality that has few, if any, superiors. It has good shipping qualities on account of its firmness - 
and ripens mostly after the crop from the south and tidewater orchards. The photograph was taken by one of our edi- 
tors last August and represents three grades of this fine fruit packed and ready for shipment. The orchard is under the 
immediate management of E. A. Pry, who is shown in the picture; it is pruned, fertilized and cultivated regularly. Cow- 
peas are used as a soiling crop. Methods of grading and packing peaches will be fully described in next issue of Ameri- 
iW} can Agriculturist, and several photographs will be given to show various systems now used. 
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Sewer Pipe for Sluices. 


E. D, SNOOK, GEORGIA. 
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Glazed sewer pipe is extensively used for 
highway sluices and to take the place of 
small bridges.. More care should be exer- 
cised in placing them in position than is 
usually done. In a 16-ft bridge the outlet 
should be at least 4 in lower than the inlet. 
This insures a ready discharge of all wa- 
ter entering the pipe. Be careful that after 
the water leaves the pipe it will readily run 
off and not, when running to its full ca- 
pacity, back up in the pipe. 

This precaution should be particularly 
exercised in sections Hable to deep freezing. 
Not anly should the bed in which the pipe 
is laid be firm, but the earth should be 
very closely packed about the pipe its en- 
tire length. In no case place stone or wood 
in contact with it. For sluices 1 ft or more 
in diameter, 2 ft of the inlet end should 
be surrounded with masonry laid in water 
lime. This prevents damage from wash- 
ing during freshets, when the pressure of 
water often washes a channel between the 
pipe and surrounding earth. At least 1 ft 
of earth should cover the pipe, even if you 
are obliged to grade up the highway on 
each side of it. 

—— 

Garden Conveniences—Set a couple of 
posts 8 ft high in the fence near the gar- 
den gate and the kitchen door. About 16 
in from the ground make a mortise in each 























GARDEN GATE AND BEAT. 


post and put in a 12-in plank for a seat. 
About 8 in from the top nail a board across 
from post to post and plt-a few boards 
over the whole for a- roof. This will be 
a good place to hang your hoe, rake, etc, 
where they are handy to get when 
garden work is taken up for a few 
minutes. Then if a small cupboard is 
rigged on one of the posts or a drawer un- 
der the seat, garden seeds might be brought 
out there in the spring time, and the pack- 
uges would then be as handy as the tools.— 
[J. R. Patterson, Idaho. 





Utilize Waste Products—Commercial 
fertilizers have their place on the farm; 
but it is not im growing a’ crop to be sold 
or even for greem fodder fed to the dairy 
cow, turned out in the woods after miik- 
ing time. Yet commercial fertilizers might 
be the foundation of the most valuable 
source of fertilizers. Aft r the pastures 
have become dry and parched, shelter the 
cows from the hot sun, and later from the 
frosty nights, feeding green fodder liber- 
ally, carefully save all droppings both 
liquid and solid. Some farmers say this 
is too much work and the cows are not 
clean. True, but the extra yield of milk 
will pay for the extra work, and plenty 
of bedding will insure cleanliness, and dou- 
ble the compost heap. Sawdust, even weeds 
and wild grass, can be cut and stored for 
bedding. Nothing improves the compost 
more than leaves, and nothing excels them 
for bedding except sawdust. Cut straw, 
grass and such matter in one or two-inch 
lengths to lighten labor of handling the 
manure, and facilitate decay. Use the 
shovel and broorn freely. The pigpen is 
a source of almost unlimited fertilizer sup- 
ply if properly managed. T have a half 
basement pen, With cement floor. With a 
few pigs and plenty of dry litter and saw- 
dust I secure the most valuable of ma- 

















FARM ECONOMIES 


The manure is taken directly to 
the field and spread. Though the farm is 


nures. 


a large one, 700 Ibs is the most commer. 
cial fertilizer ever used in any one season. 
One and one-half tons would more than 
cover the whole amount ever used on the 
farm.—[Oscar R. Widmer, Lewis Co, N Y. 





Feed Liberally the Year Around—Uni- 
form feeding is absolutely necessary to best 
results in dairying. Do not try to econo- 
mize during low prices for dairy products. 
High prices always follow low, and if the 
cows are kept on a full ration all the time 
they will be in a position to take advan- 
tage of the advance. If a restricted ration 
is fed during low prices, the cows cannot 
be brought back to full production when 
this is desirable. ? 





Fruit Blossoms may be killed by brown 
rot, apple scab and pear blight. 





Farm Wagon Economy, 

The economy of this proposition is not all found in the 
very reasonable price of the wagon itself, but in the great 
amount of labor it will save, and its great durability. 
The Electric Wheel Co., who make this Electric Handy 
Wagon and the now famous Electric Wheels, have solved 
the problem of a successful and durable low-down wagon 
at a reasonable price. 





This wagon is composed of tlie best material through- 
out—white hickory axles, steel. wheels, steel hounds, etc. 
Guaranteed to carry 4000 Ibs. These Electric Steel 


















Wheels are niade to fit any wagon, 
and make practically a new wagon 
out of the old one. They can be had 
in any hight desired and any width 
of tire up to cight- inches. With an 


interchange 
wheels and have 


them with his reguildr 
a high or low-down 
wagon at will. Write for-catalog of 
the full “Electric Line” to. Electric 
Wheel Co., Box 86, Quifticy, Dt. 


extra set of these Wheels a farmer cai 











POTASH 


No Crop can bé grown without 
Potash. Supply enough Potash and 
your profits will be large; without 
Potash your crop will be ‘‘scrubby."’ 

Our, books, telling about composition of 


fertilizers best adapted for all crops, are /reé 
to all farmers. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS 
93 Nassau St., Néw York 














WHAT’S IN A NAME ? 


#150.00 Cash will be paid foraname. £100.00 for the best 
written article on the attractive features of farm life. 
Write, enclosing stamp for particulars. Farms bought 
sold, and exchanged. NATIONAL REAL ESTAT 
CoO., Ithaca, N. Y. 









Pet-Stock . 
Boating Fishing 









Our Brief 
Descriptive 
Catalogue (16€ 
pages) will be 
r arge to all applying for the same. Our 
New, Large, Descriptive Illustrated Cata- 
6, 100 ges, 6 by 9 inches, 50 Illustrations 
thoroughly Indexed by Titles and Authors, and 
containing Detailed Descriptions of all the_best 
OOKs on Rural and Home Topics, sent for three 
pole ih stamps—which only pays the postage. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 









: NEW YORK. N¥ CHICAGO,ILL 











No. 5034, Concord Spring Buggy. 
Price $60.60. — 
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No, 2034 Buggy. 
Price $38.20, with leather quarter — 











You cair save two profits by buying your 
carriages, 
wagons or Harness tight from our factory. 
Weare manufacturers of vehicles and har- 
ness, and are absolutely responsible for 
every article that leaves our place. 
not only have an absolute guarantee of 
protection, but you make 


A Great Saving 


It isan actual fact that you can purchase 
a vehicle or harness from us for 25 to 35 
per cent less than you can get the same 
value elsewhere. 
pricés, have no agents or salesmen to pay. 
You get the benefit of all this saving as 
well as the dealer’s profit. 

With évery purchase is a written guar- 
antee that if the goods we send you aré 
not satisfactory, you can return them. 
We will pay freight charges both ways. 
Send for manufacturers’ catalo ogre and 
see. for yourself. 


THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE AND HARNESS COMPANY, 


phetons, surreys, 


buggies, 


You 


We sell. at wholesale 


It costs:'you nothing. 


Box 772, Columbus, Ohio, 





















American Agriculturist 


« FARM « MARKETS * GARDEN * HOME « 


“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man,”—Washingtoa. 


Volume 67 


Harvesting Winter Wheat. 





O up-to-date farmer uses any- 

thing but a modern self-binder or 

a header for his winter wheat 

harvest. Everyone is familiar 

with these machines and they are 

most economical where the 
ground is level. In some localities wheat 
on rough hilly ground or on fields full of 
stumps can be more successfully harvested 
by means of the old-fashioned reaper, par- 
ticularly the “drop” machines. They are 
lighter and in some respects are more easily 
handled under difficulties. Then, too, the 
old-fashioned reaper will occasionally do 
better work during very wet weather. In 
much of the wheat growing region the 
ground when thoroughly -saturated with 
moisture is so soft that it will not bear 
up a binder, but it will a reaper. With 
some of the “pony” binders this does not 
hold, as they are al- 
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Automobile Mowing Machines. 





A number of the leading mowing ma- 
chine companies are attempting to adapt 
the motors to farm machinery. The work 
has necessarily many difficulties, but prog- 
ress is being made. One of the latest suc- 
cesses in this line is the operation of an 
automobile mower. Several of these were 
exhibited at the Paris exposition last sum- 
mer and the illustration shows one of them 
at work in fields near Paris. Under the 
conditions existing during the trials, both 
did perfect work, moving forward and back- 
ward with equal velocity and at any de- 
sired speed. They made the turns more 
rapidiy than mowers drawn by horses, and 
were under excellent control. 

In one respect the work is perhaps su- 
perior to that of mowers drawn by ani- 
mals. They are three-wheeled machines, 
with two driving wheels like those of an 
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farmer of to-day. So long as he is obliged 
to keep horses for his other farm work, he 
will prefer to cut his grass and grain with 
simple machines drawn by horses, rather 
than to make the large additional invest- 
ments that would be called for if he want- 
ed to use motors. 

There are difficulties in the way of using 
motors for driving agricultural machines 


that are not likely to be surmounted with” 


the means now available. Nearly ail agri- 
cultural work involves driving with a ma- 
chine or implement over soft ground, and 
the weight of the engine necessary to pro- 
pel such machines and implemeats, when 
added to the ordinary weight of zhe operat- 
ing parts, would make the traccion wheels 
sink into the ground so deep that the power 
required would be greatly incr2zased. Trac- 
tion engines are often used by threshermen 
to draw their outfits from on? farin to an- 
other over the roads, which are.usually dry 
and hird during the 





most if not quite as 
light as ordinary 
reapers. The cradle, 
of course, has gone 
out of use entirely 
except for opening 
fields, cutting small 
patches where 
stumps are so thick 
that even a reaper 
cannot be operated, 
and for harvesting 
experimental plats. 
The binder with a 
good bundle carrier 
drawn by three good 
horses will cut from 
15 to 25 acres a day, 
depending on _ the 
character of the 
grain, character of 
the soil and _ the 
weather. Two good 
strong men can do 
the shocking. The 
team _ should - be 
changed at least 
twice every morning 
and water should be 
given them every 
hour or two, espe- 
cially during very 
hot weather. 

The important 
point in wheat har- 
vesting is to cut at 
the right time, so 
that the maximum 
weight of grain will 
be secured at the 
minimum Joss from shattering. As a rule 
wheat should be cut just as it is getting 
out of the dough stage. It will then lose 
but little during shocking and stacking and 
still be mature enough to produce a plump, 
compact, heavy grain. Where a large acre- 
age is to be cut with one binder, it will be 
necessary to begin a little early and con- 
tinue after the wheat is overripe. This 
should be avoided as much as possible, for 
loss must necessarily result. Some varie- 
ties shatter worse than others, and it is 
consequently desirable during stacking to 
have a hay rack with a tight bottom. Much 
grain will be saved and it is no very diffi- 
cult task to build a rack of that character. 
If the wheat crop is threatened with rust 
or chinch bugs, or if there is a prospect of 
a long spell of wet weather, it is desirable 
to begin earlier than usual. The wheat har- 
vest has already commenced in the extreme 
south. 








AUTO-MOWER CUTTING ALFALFA 


ordinary mower, and a third or steering 
wheel placed in front. This steering wheel 
is located at one side, where it runs in the 
path cleared by the swath board. As none 
of the wheels run over the swath, the grass 
is not pressed down as it is when horses 
draw the machine. Where ordinary mow- 
ers are used, the grass is trampled down so 
that it is generally necessary to go over it 
with a hay tedder and shake it up before it 
will cure. 

Gasoline is the motive power, a six-horse- 
power motor being used. Although the ma- 
chines are designed primarily as mowing 
machines, they are-adapted to a variety of 
purposes. By simply disconnecting the cut- 
ting apparatus, they may be used as port- 
able agricultural engines for drawing loads 
about the farm, grinding food, pumping wa- 
ter, sawing wood and doing duty in a thou- 
sand ways. The cost of manufacture, how- 
ever, makes them too expensive for the 


threshing season, but 
these engines have 
neve)’ been used in 
the field tu any great 
extent. Besides the 
constant waste of 
power in climbing 
througk soft ground, 
the sal under such 
evndittons will give 
way or roll back- 
ward under the trac- 
tion wheels and there 
is an enormous addi- 
tional wasteof power 
on this account. 
Wkile threshing ma- 
chie engines are 
now built all the way 
from 15 to 30-horse- 
power, and weigh no 
more than would be 
necessary to hold 
the wheels down in 
pulling with this 
amount of power, 
these engines have 
never been used suc- 
eessfully in the field 
except in a few in- 
stances ; for fall 
Plowing when the 
ground is hard. 


Keeping Cream 
Without Ice—For 
two years for a 
creamery of 10 cows 
I have kept the 
cream in first-rate 
order without ice. In the corner of 
my house cellar by the drain out- 
let I built a platform about 3 ft 
high and 3 ft square. I nailed to the 
sides burlap sacks so as to hang to the 
ground. On the platform I placed a half- 
barrel with both heads in. In the top head 
I bored a hole to take in a hose pipe, which 
I ran to a pail in the sink where we pump 
water from the well and fill the half-bar- 
rel with water. I place the cream cans 
under the platform and by several small 
gimlet holes let the water run onto the 
tops of the cans. This forms a cold stor- 
age chamber and I think it is equal to the 
tank of water with ice in it to keep the 
cream. The cream gatherers say my 
cream has been in as good order as the 
best from the Cooley can creamers. From 
my experience I. know a great part of 
the ice expense can be saved.—({H. E. 
Plumb. 
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Save the Farm Manure---l. 


732 





The farmers of the middle west are pro- 
verbially careless about the care and use 
of the manure produced on the land; less 
so than further east. The opinion is cur- 
rent, or was, that the rich prairie soils do 
not need fertilizer of any kind. The early 
settlers found the fields so rich that the 
application of barnyard manure showed no 
appreciable effect. From this they con- 
cluded that it was a waste of time and 
energy to spread it on the cultivated fields. 
This belief was so strong, and it is still too 
common, that many farmers considered the 
manure that accumulated a necessary evil 
to be gotten rid of in the easiest man- 
ner possible, and this, in spite of the fact 
that it is increasingly difficult to raise big 
crops. The agitation of better cultural 
methods has resulted in a keeping up of 
the yields among the best farmers, but 
in time the plant food in the soil will de- 
crease and the mechanical condition of 
the land demand a return of some of the 
vegetable matter that has been taken out 
of it by continuous grain cropping. 

Now what is to be done? In the first 
place the farmer must realize that year 
after year of grain growing without any 
return of fertility will result in an impov- 
erished farm. The best examples are seen 
in the older’ states along the Atlantic 
coast. There the natural soil fertility never 
was as greatasin the central west, conse- 
quently one would naturally look for great- 
er lasting qualities in the newer sections. 
This, to a certain extent, is actually the 
case, and a Mississippi valley farm does 
endure much longer than one in New Eng- 
land. But the fact that better culture 
tends to deplete the fertility more rapidly 
than the old methods of cultivation must 
also be considered. At any rate east or 
west the time has come when the farmer 
sheuld utilize every bit of the manure avail- 
able and -raake all he can by keeping more 
stock and giving the manure he has _ bet- 
ter attention, so that the best parts of it 
will not be washed out and lost. 

The first problem then is to make as 
much manure as possible. Keep a flock 
of sheep. Every farm, no matter where, 
ought to have sheep. Forty to 60 sheep 
can live on a farm of 160 acres and eat 
very little that is available for other farm 
animals. The manure from sheep is finely 


divided and of very high quality. It will 
be weli distributed and made use of by 
the plants to the fullest exent. Then be- 
side the manure sheep are very desirable. 
The wool comes in at a time when but 
little ready money is available. The crop 
of lambs can be assorted and a part of 
them. sold. These, with the sale of mature 
sheep each fall at culling time, will sup- 
ply a fund of pocket money not to be de- 
spised even by the large farmer. 

In the corn belt hogs should always be 
kept. They consume the corn and thus 
return to the soil much of the phosphorus 
and potash and some of the nitrogen tak- 
en up by the corn plant. Swine manure 
is also of the very best quality and is es- 
pecially fine for gardening, trucking and 
the like. It must always be cared for in- 
telligently. It ferments readily and must 
be applied to the soil as made or mixed 
with some absorbent which will retain 
the nitrogen and the soluble ingredients. 
Dry earth is probably the best absorbent, 
but anything that will fix the odors and 
the elements that are likely to be washed 
out will answer. The matter of hog chol- 
era must of course be taken into consid- 
eration. A farmer must not invest so heav- 
ily that he cannot carry on business if 
he loses a portion or even all of his herd. 

Probably the most valuable source of 
fertility is in the raising and feeding of 
cattle. This business appeals to the mid- 
dle western farmer as never before from 
the fact that prices are good, and accord- 
ing to those best informed on the sub- 
ject, are likely to remain good for many 
years to come. Then the changed condi- 
tion of the feeding industry gives the mod- 
ern farmer the opportunity of turning his 
crops into beef and thus keep the greater 
part of the fertility that has been taken 
out of the ground by the crop at home 
where it will:do the most good. The cus- 
tom of bringing the cattle from the west- 
ern ranges and putting them into feed lots 
in Neb, Kan, Mo, Ia and even-Tll, has 
passed the experimental stage and seems 
to be the practice that will endure. Large 
quantites of manure will bé available each 
year and the quantity is on-the increase. 

Of course the horse stable will-continue 
to be the source of. barnyard -manure for 
the garden truck patch: and fields upon 
which the most attention is lavished. It 
is probably the most satisfactory for-early 





FARMING FROM OCEAN TO OCEAN 


as it tends to 
the same time supplying a large amount 
of plant food. Because of its heating qual- 
ities it is a little more difficult to control 


crops, warm the soil, at 


and handle, but amply repays for. the 


trouble expended. 


Big Gains in Farms and Farm Wealth. 








The number of farms in the U §S has 
increased by more than a million during 
the past 10 years. This enormous gain, 
pointing to stimulated interest in agricul- 
ture, is due to two causes. First, the sub- 
duing of virgin soil in hitherto undeveloped: 
new portions of the country; second, the 
subdividing of large ranches, plantations, 
etc, into smaller and more compact farms, 
These facts are brought out through ad- 
vance figures furnished by the federal cen- 
sus bureau, although detailed showing has 
not yet been made public. In the U §S as 
a whole the census figures will show ap- 
proximately 5,645,000 farms, as briefly noted 
in these columns last week, compared with 
4,565,000 in °90, or nearly 24% increase in 
number. This large total may be com- 
pared with 4,008,907 in ’80, less than 3,000,- 
000 in ’70 and 2,044,000 in ’60. The distribu- 
tion is graphically portrayed in our chart. 
This points to a remarkable gain in num- 
ber of farms in south central states of 
nearly 60%; a considerable gain in north 
and west, and a healthy increase in the 
south Atlantic states. The gain for the U 
S during the last 10 years has been ex- 
ceeded but once, in the decade 1870 to 1880, 
when there was a phenomenal farm de- 
velopment in the west. 

A study of the figures shown in the chart 
reveals a phenomenal development in the 
south central division, which includes the 
opening of Oklahoma’s splendid millions 
and enormous gains in Tex. In a recent 
magazine article the statistician hints that 
the farm wealth in this south central di- 
vision will show a gain, when the ’00 cen- 
sus figures are made public, of at least a 
billion dollars in the value of farm re- 
sources, compared with 10 years earlier. 
In the western states there has been a gain 
of 100,000 farms, and an even more marked 
gain in farm wealth, perhaps equaling in 
10 years another billion dollars. In the 
great basin of the upper Mississippi and 
Ohio valleys, grouped as the 12 north cen- 
tral states, the number of farms has shown 
{ 
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REMARKABLE INCREASE IN NUMBER OF FARMS IN THE UNITED STATES 


Chart prepared from advance figures furnished by Le Grand Powers, chief statistician in charge of agriculture, federal 


census bureau. 


The figures showing number of farms are for round thousands. 


States (in thousands) are also given in each section, for comparative purposes, 


The total number of farms in the whole United 





FIELD AND ORCHARD 


a steady growth, decade by decade, now 
approximating 2,200,000, or a gain of 276,- 
000 in the past 10 years, largely through 
development in the Dakotas, Minn, Wis 
and northern Mich. In the aggregate of 
farm wealth in this territory the decade 
will probably show a gain of 2% billion 
dollars. 

The north Atlantic states form the only 
group showing a decrease in the number 
of farms during the past 10 years. In fact 
there has been but little change in this 
old and well settled territory in this re- 
spect in the last 30 years or more, the num- 
ber of farms remaining around 675,000. It 
is expected this stable condition of af- 
fairs will show actual acres of farm land 
and the value of agricultural property 
much the same as 10 years earlier. The 
changes relating to number of farms in 
the various sections of the country during 
the last decade are shown in the accom- 
panying table. 

INCREASE IN FARMS IN EACH DECADE. 
{Round thousands.] 


North South North South Western 
Atlantic Atiantic central central states 
1850-60 ...... 7 54 334 104 28 
ere | 72 353 141 13 
| 270 73 376 3 
1880-90 ......*37 105 226 200 2 
1890-00 ....... 11 150 276 543 99 


*Decrease. 

Figures relating to farm occupancy and 
size of farms are not yet available, but 
advance information points to the proba- 
bility of some marked changes in these par- 
ticulars. The data so far handled at the 
census office show that there will be on the 
final tabulation a slight increase in the ac- 
tual and relative number of tenant oper- 
ated farms in the north Atlantic states; a 
slightly greater increase in the north cen- 
tral and western, and a very marked in- 
crease in the south Atlantic and south cen- 
tral. This increase in tenant operated 
farms is unquestionably associated with a 
marked decrease in the number of heads 
of families toiling for wages on farms. 
There is an ihcrease in all of these sections 
of farm owners. The rate of increase is as 
great as, if not greater, than the increase. 
of farm population. The greater increase 
of tenant operated farms arises, however, 
from the rise of farm wage laborers to 
farm tenants. 

As earlier noted, the figures will show 
that a great many large farm properties 
have been cut up into smaller tracts in the 
southern and western portions of the coun- 
try. In the southern states, the south At- 
lantic, and south central, the average size 
of farms will be considerably less than 10 
years ago, owing to this subdivision of 
farms and the substitution of small tenant 
operated farms from larger plantations 
cultivated by hired labor. Statistician 
Powers writes us that he believes the #&¥- 
erage size of farms in most sections will 
be somewhat less than 10 years ago. The 
number of farms is slightly greater than 
it was 10 years ago in all N E states ex- 
cept Me, where there is a decrease. This 
will doubtless slightly increase the size of 
farms in Me and decrease it in the other 
N E states. The census office is not yet 
ready to give out any statement concern- 
ing animals on farms, but bulletins of this 
character will be issued as rapidly as pos- 
sible. 


— a 


Protecting Seed Corn from Crows. 
BIOLOGICAL SURVEY. 


Cc. HART MERRIAM, U 8 





Let me know through your columns if 
coal tar is good to keep crows from pulling 
corn, and if so how to prepare it.—[W. H., 
Greene Co, N Y. 

Crows may be prevented from pulling up 
corn by coating the seed with either coal 
tar or pine tar. To do this most easily 
and satisfactorily take about a peck of 
seed in a bucket and dip up as much tar 
as can be taken up on an tron spoon and 
stir it into the corn. Keep stirring till 
every kernel is evenly and thinly coated 


with tar. What a large spoon will take up 
at once is usually enough for one peck of 
seed, unless the tar is very thin. 

When the corn is well coated with tar 
add land plaster, ashes, road dust or any 
other dry powder and stir till each kernel 
is so coated with dust that it will not stick - 
to the others and can be easily handled. 
Experiment has shown that where a field 
has been planted with tarred seed, with the 
exception of six rows on one side, the crows 
entirely destroyed the six untarred rows 
and did not even sample the corn in other 
parts of the field. When corn has to be 
coated on a large scale a revolving barrel 
has been used with success for mixing. 


Spraying Small Fruits. 


ULSTER CO, N Y. 





J. A. HEPWORTH, 





I spray currant bushes with bordeaux, 
using the 5-5-50 formula, that is, 5 lbs blue 
vitriol, 5 lbs stone lime and 50 gals water. 
To this I add % ib green arsenoid. The 
bordeaux holds the poison on the leaves 
and one spraying if thoroughly done will 
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Effective Protection Against Cutworms. 


PROF W. G. JOHNSON. 





Young plants, especially where sod or 
grass land has been turned down, are usual- 
ly attacked by cutworms, doing great in- 
jury. These insects have a liking for sweet 
substances, and will eat wheat bran with 
a relish. Combining bran with molasses 
or syrup made from sugar, an ideal bait is 
formed and cutworms will eat, this in pref- 
erence to anything else. By poisoning this 
mixture with paris green, arsenic or even 
green arsenoid, the pests can be destroyed. 
The ingredients for making this poison bait 
are as follows: Wheat bran 50 lbs, molasses 
(any kind) 2 qts, paris green or other ar- 
senic 1 lb, water enough to make a thick 
mash. The bran should be placed in a tub 
or barrel to which the poison is added and 
thoroughly stirred. The molasses shduld 
be diluted with warm water and poured 
into the material, stirring it until mixed. 
The water is then added to make a mash 
about the consistency of dough. 

On tobacco, tomato or cabbage lands, the 
bait should be distributed several days in 














HOMEMADE SPRAYING DEVICE FOR SMALL FRUITS 


This equipment was designed and is used by J. A. Hepworth of Ulster Co, N =, 


for spraying small fruits. 
Distance between wheels 36 in. 
here; one 15-ft and one 20-ft section. 


It is mounted on 30-in iron wheels. 
Tank holds 60 gals. 
Can use two nozzles on each hose. 


Width of tank 22 in. 
There are two lines of discharge 
Can pass 


between rows of small fruit easily; one man spraying immediately behind the other. 


The horse walks slowly while a boy drives 


be sufficient. This will destroy the cur- 
rant worm and the foliage will be retained 
much longer. Sometimes the second brood 
of worms attack the new growth made af- 
ter the spray is applied. In such cases a 
second spraying is advised. 

Grapes should be sprayed with bordeaux 
when shoots are about four inches long, 
and again just after they blossom. Third 
time two or three weeks later. If grape- 
vines have been sprayed every year this 
treatment will keep them free from black 
rot and mildew. 

I have used the following mixture suc- 
cessfully to keep the mildew from goose- 
berry bushes. Carbonate copper 16 oz, 
supercarbonate of soda 8 oz (common 
washing soda). Mix together dry, put in 
large bottle, add water enough to dissolve 
to thickness of cream; add a quart of 
strong ammonia and shake until dissolved. 
Be careful not to cork tight until it be- 
comes cool. Mix with 45 gals water and 
spray three times. First application just 
as the bushes leaf out; second, 10 days lat- 
er, adding % lb green arsenoid to kill 
worms; third about two weeks later. 


and pumps at same time. 


-advance of planting. After the field is laid 
out, about a tablespoonful of the mash 
should be dropped in the vicinity of the 
place where the plant will be set later. The 
application should be made in the after- 
noon, as near evening as practicable, but 
there is no objection to dropping it at any 
time during the day. Care should be taken 
to keep poultry or animals of any kind that 
would be liable to eat the mash, out of the 
field for a day or two. One of my corre- 
spondents who used this method on his to- 
bacco land last year says: “The cutworms 
came up quickly, ate it and were killed be- 
fore the tobacco was planted; five or six 
dead worms were often found to a hill.” 


Making Unfermented Strawberry Wine. 


A. T. PAGE, ARKANSAS. 








Our berries met a glutted market, and as 
the field of beautiful fruit seemed too good 
to rot, we had them carefully picked as for 
market, only not so green, gathering only 
ripe berries. The fruit was emptied into a 
clean, sweet barrel, noting carefully if bug 
or worm showed up as they were shaken in, 
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‘A wooden pounder was used to mash them 
as they were filled in, till the barrel was 
nearly full of the pomace. 

Let stand about 24 hours to ripen, then 
put into a clean gunny sack in the cider 
mill hoop, and press same as apple pomace. 
The juice is boiled in copper or granite 
boilers, skimming off scum as it rises to 
ithe top, till the liquid boils clear, then add 
about 3 Ibs granulated sugar per gallon, 
stirring till melted, and again boiling, and 
dip out into a funnel lined with cheesecloth 
and set in bung of barrel or keg. When 
liquid is cool fill full again and cork tight 
and store in cool cellar. We used a copper 
boiler on a cook stove, large enough to fill 
a 10 gal keg at one boiling. 

This makes unfermented wine if barrels 
or kegs are airtight, but if air reaches it 
the wine will ferment in a few weeks, which 
will be known by a singing hum heard in- 
side the barrel, indicating that the stopper 
must be very carefully loosened to admit 
air by degrees till the effervescence stops. 
The wine is equally fine flavored if ferment- 
ed or not, and will be mellowed and 
ripened for use in about six months, but 
improving with age like all wines. Ours 
at two years old is a delicate, pure flavored 
wine, much liked by invalids at a summer 
resort. 


Self-fertile and Sterile Pears. 





The cause of failure of some large pear 
orchards has been found to be due to the 
fact that many varieties are more or less 
self sterile, so that when planted in blocks 
by themselves the blossoms are not fertil- 
ized. Where such orchards exist every sec- 
ond or third row should be grafted with 
another variety. But in setting young or- 
chards the different varieties should be 
mixed and not more than two rows of the 
same sort be planted together. The fol- 
lowing varieties are generally self-fertile: 
Angouleme, Bosc, Brockworth, Buffum, 
Doyenne d’Alencon, Deil, Flemish Beauty, 
Heathcote, Le Conte, Kieffer, Manning’s 
Elizabeth, Seckel, Tyson and White Doy- 
enne. 

These varieties are more or less self-ster- 
ile: Anjou, Bartlett, Boussock, Clairgeau, 
Clapp’s Favorite, Columbia, De la Chene, 
Doyenne Sieulle, Easter, Gansel’s Berga- 
motte, Gray Doyenne, Howell, Jones, Law- 
rence, Louise Bonne, Mount Vernon, Pound, 
Sheldon, Souvenir du Congress, Superfin, 
Colonel Wilder and Winter Nelis. 


A Big Yield of Celery. 


The possibilities of an acre of celery 
planted under the new celery culture sys- 
tem are indicated by a yield obtained by 
Alfred P. Edge of Harford Co, Md, from 
a small piece in his garden. He set the 
plants in rows 6 in apart and 3 in in the 
row, and in a bed 54x6% ft got 11 rows 
of 230 plants each, or a total of 2530. He 
dug from this bed 2220 plants, which were 
sold and used. He received 5c each for 
720 and 4c each for 1500, making the in- 
come $96 from 352 sq ft of ground, or 
about 1-125 of an acre. At this rate of 
yield and price an acre would give 277,500 
plants and bring in $12,000. It would not, 
however, be practical to set an acre so 
thickly, for paths would have to be left 
between the beds in order to get around 
to care for the plants. 

After setting the plants on land which 
had previously been heavily fertilized they 
were irrigated frequently throughout the 
season, and one or two applications of ni- 
trate of soda and boneblack were given. 
The ground was also covered with finely- 
vifted manure. The hoeing and weeding 
were done from a plank bridge, which was 
placed across the bed, so that it was not 
necessary to step in between the plants. 
In fact, on account of the close setting it 
was impossible to walk between the rows. 
Two or three hoeings were given during 
the season. The Golden Self-Bleaching va- 
rity was used and blanching was done by 
setting up 12-inch boards around the out- 








side of the bed. For early use two rows 
were blanched separately and were cov- 
ered during the daytime with old carpet 
and bags, which were removed at night to 
give air to the plants. 


Horticultural Exhibit at Buffalo. 


H. E. VAN DEMAN, SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE. 





There will be at the Pan-American ex- 
position during the entire summer and fall 
a continuous exhibit of fresh fruits. These 
will be from all parts of the U 8S and other 
parts of this hemisphere, as far as it is 
possible to get them in good condition. Al- 
ready many tables are filled from Ore, Cal, 
Me and Fla. The exhibit of berries from 
the central states will be exceptionally fine. 
Apples from the crop of ’00 in cold storage 
will be shown by some states during the 
entire season. 

Florida will show a splendid lot of pine- 
apples of many varieties grown there, both 
on open ground and under sheds. 
are already on exhibition with the grow- 
ing fruit on them, which is something rare- 
ly seen by those who do not live in the 
tropics; this exhibit will be replenished from 
time to time, so that it will last all sea- 
son. Tropical fruits such as the sapodilla, 
guaya, cherimoya, avocado and many oth- 
ers will be on the tables from Fla and Cal. 
There are four large cocoanut trees in the 
center of the horticultural building, I got 
recently from the edge of Biscayne bay in 
southern Fla. 

The collection of fresh fruits of this year’s 
crop from about all of the states will fur- 
nish a rare opportunity to those who wish 
to see just what character of apples, pears, 
peaches, etc, are grown in each and how 
they compare with each other. The orna- 
mental displays on the grounds are already 
so beautiful that many good judges have 
said that the like was never seen in the 
way of tulips, hyacinths and other spring 
bulbs. In Jutte, the roses will be a great 
attraction. There are several large collec- 
tions that are in most excellent condition 
for blooming. The display of fancy ever- 
greens and herbaceous perennials. such as 
phloxes, peonies, cannas, etc, will be excep- 
tionally grand. 





Proper Way to Make Bordeaux—Dis- 
solve 6 lbs copper sulphate (blue vitriol) in 
a bub containing 25 gals water. In another 
tub slake 6 lbs good stone lime and add 





MIXING BORDEAUX FOR USE. 


water to make 25 gals. To each solution 
add 2 oz paris green, or green arsenoid. 
This is stock solution and will keep in- 
definitely. When ready to use, stir thor- 
oughly, dip a pailful from each tub and 
pour at same time into a third vessel. 
Strain thoroughly and use as soon as pos- 


sible. Never let bordeaux stand more than 
24 hours. It loses its good properties. Keep 
it fresh. 


Burning Caterpillars—I have never 
found it necessary to burn the caterpillar 
nests aS many of my neighbors do; but 
with a sponge saturated with kerosene on 
a long pole rub it well into the numerous 
nests when, as “‘old Levi” says, ‘‘the pesky 
varmints are all ter hum.”’—[E. Robinson. 


Good and Poor Hens—I obtained as 
many eggs from a trio of hens as from 
nine others in another yard.—[J. C. Baker, 
Adams Co, Il. 


Plants | 








GROWING FRUITS FOR PROFIT 


Commercial Agriculture. 
Picking and Shipping Watermelons. 


JUDGE W. R. HAYDS, TEXAS. 





Melons have little value in Texas unless 
placed on the market early in the season, 
hence we must guard against the tempta- 
tion to pick them before they are in proper 
condition for shipment. This should 
be when not quite ripe enough for good 
eating at the time. It is easy to tell a 
ripe melon, but more difficult to know just 
when it should be picked for shipment. 
An expert can tell by thumping them; also 
see that the curl near stem of melon is 
dead, and if the bottom of melon is of 
proper whiteness. The melons should nev- 
er be pressed on with hand to test them, 
as this injures their ripening. In very 
early picking several melons should be cut 
as samples to test_the accuracy of appear- 
ances. The stem of melons should be 
clipped with a sharp knife and left on the 
fruit. 

In loading there should be three men with 
each wagon, one to select, clip and place 
the melons and the others to load into 
wagon. The bottom of the wagon should 
be bedded with dry straw or hay, and 
care should be used to prevent injury 
to melons from sides and end of wagon. 
The car also should be well bedded before 
loading. When three or four rows of the 
first layer of melons have been placed in 
one end of the car, the second layer should 
then be commenced, not by placing melons 
against end of car, but by placing in 
hollow spaces made by four of the first 
layer and so on with the other tiers or 
layers. This will cause the load of melons 
to slope from each end of the car. This 
space can be filled up when upper layer 
of load is placed on, if necessary. Load- 
ing should progress from each end at same 
time, and finish in center of car, and 
boards or slats should be nailed on car to 
prevent melons from resting’ against car 
doors. Each car should contain melons of 
same size and variety as far as possible, 
When this cannot be done then different 








Farm Wagon only $21.95 
In order to introduce their Low Metai 
Wheels with Wide Tires, the Empire Manufac- 
turing Company, Quincy, Ill., have placed upon 
the market a Farmer’s Handy Wagon that is 
only 25 inches high, fitted with 24 and 30-inch 
wheels with 4-inch tire, and soki for only $21.95. 





is wagon is made of the best material 
throughout, and really costs but a trifle more 
than a set of new wheels and fully guaranteed 
for one year. Catalog giving a full description 
will be mailed upon application by the Em- 
pire Manufacturing Co., Quincy, Ill., who also 
will furnish metal wheels at low prices made 
anv size and width of tire to fit any axle. 

THE 


A perfect machine con- Warranted. 

taining improvements g Dirt proof brass box: 
found in no other. side hill spurs, speci 
Separates potatoes shovel, front and side 
from vines and 
weeds. Rapid, 
clean worker. 












HOOVER, PROUT & ©0., Avery, Ohic. 








IF YOU NEED. 


9g Pesta try the PAGE. It can be taken 
wn and any number of times. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 


ORCHARD AND GARDEN 


sizes and varieties may be separated in 
opposite ends of the car. The little fic- 
tion or fraud so common of placing the 
largest melons on top layer of load de- 
ceives no one, and is hardly permissible 
or honorable. 

However, few of us wish to consign our 
melons, and if buyers are present we can 
load as requested by them, but if the 
purchasers are at a distance and trust to 
us to load and forward to them, we cer- 
tainly should use care in picking and load- 
ing, so that the luscious melons shall ar- 
rive at their destination in good shape, 
thereby keeping up the well-merited rep- 
utation which melons from So Tex have 


in the distant markets.—[Extracts from 
paper read before South Texas truck 
growers. 


Orchard Promise Generally Well Maintained. 


The outlook for tree fruits continues 
good, with the exception of apples, the 
prospect here being less promising than a 
month ago. Our preliminary report pub- 
lished in American Agriculturist May 11 
indicated bright prospects at a time just 
before blooming in the heavy orchard sec- 
tions of the north. As then intimated, trees 
have bloomed with considerable freedom, 
yet later inquiry develops the fact that this 
is not as heavy laden as at one time 
seemed probable. The bloom has been rela- 
tively heavier in the middle and central 
west than in the older established apple 
regions of N Y, Pa and N E. In the south- 
west weather was unfavorable. 

While it is altogether too early to offer 
any sort of forecast as to final results, the 
close of May presents a condition in the 
commercial apple orchards suggesting 
much less than a bumper crop. Other tree 





fruits have come through the blossoming 
period well, with a good set of plums, 
peaches, pears and cherries. Frosts the 


first half of May caused some damage to 
fruit in Mich and a few other sections of 
the west, and the prevalence of curculio in 
the middle south has cut into the peach 
prospects of Ga and N C. 

Throughout some important sections of 
the apple belt of N Y, Pa, Mass and south- 
ern N E, this promises to be the off year, 
according to late advices to American 
Agriculturist, although nothing yet to in- 
dicate marked shortage as a whole. Ev- 
erything now points to a comparatively 
light crop of Baldwins, especially in or- 
chards which yielded heavily last year. 
One of the largest growers in Wayne Co 
writes that scarcely a Baldwin blossomed, 
Greenings also very light; this seems to be 
true in Orleans Co, although ‘prospects fair 
for an average crop outside of the variety 
first named. Orchards in Niagara Co look 
well and have a fair bloom and set of fruit, 
except Baldwins; autumn varieties heavy. 

In eastern New York, outlook uncertain, 
bloom in Orange Co irregular, weather un- 
favorable for a good set of fruit; W. D. 
Barns reports many orchards very full, 
others of same variety adjoining may have 
none. In Albany Co, Baldwins scarce, also 
light bloom of Spitz and several other red 
apples, while Greenings show the best, but 
apple outlook as a whole for a light crop 
in the upper Hudson valley. In Westmore- 
land and adjoining Pa counties, orchards 
wintered well, bloom uneven. The apple 
outlook in O and W Va is fair, but not 
brilliant, late varieties in many . counties 
blooming rather sparingly. In Del, pros- 
pects variable, some varieties blossoming 
very scantily, others full. Delaware peach 
orchards have bloomed and set well, espe- 
cially in Sussex Co. 

Trying weather in portions of the middle 
west caused some alarm to fruit growers, 
but a thorough inquiry made by American 
Agriculturist reveals the fact that as a 
whole no great injury has been done. Re- 
ports indicate. some loss of peach buds 
and some damage to strawberries in Mich, 
but enough fruit in sight to still leave a 
good crop. In Wis cherry and plum trees 
are loaded with fruit, and in Ia prospects 
continue good for most varieties. Missouri 


apples did not bloom as heavily as usual, 
some reports quite gloomy, but peaches 
promising. 

The prospect for tree fruits, other than 
apples, in the middle and eastern states 
is generally good.* In the southern edge of 
the peach belt, considerable complaint of 
insect damage, but in Md and the Dela- 
Ware peninsula fruit has set well, and as 
far north as N Y, Ct and Mass good pros- 
pects of liberal peach yield; in the moun- 
tain peach belt west of the Chesapeake, 
growers hope for a good crop. In W Va 
and O, peaches, cherries, plums, etc, seem 
to have set well. 

Our advices» show that in the matter of 
spraying, some advance is being made in 
fruit sections of Mo and Mich, but this im- 
portant work very generally neglected 
throughout a large part of the western or- 
chard belt. Spraying continues to grow in 
favor in the middle and eastern states, yet 
outside of central and western N Y, where 
it is a part of the farmers’ regular employ- 
ment, it is by no means general. The merit 
of frequent and thorough spraying is a hard 
lesson for farmers to learn, and is still very 
largely neglected outside of certain heavy 
fruit-growing counties in N Y, N E and 
further south. Orchardists in the west are 
taking hold of this work, but rot in a gen- 
eral way. Too many farmers accept it as 
a theory, but fail to put it into practice. 





Practical Potato Culture. 


F. W. SARGENT, MASSACHUSETTS, 





I ,have found potatoes a profitable crop 
for a term of years. I select a piece of 
sod land where waiter does not stand, or 
rather where there is natural drainage, and 
plow it 6 to 7 in deep, using a plow with 
a jointer that the edge of the furrow may 
be weli turned under. The land is. har- 
rowed very thoroughly both ways, first with 
a cutaway harrow, then with a spring 
tooth, making the soil very fine ta a depth 
of 4 in or more. Drills are then opened 
with a small fufrowing plow 4 in deep and 
3 ft between the rows. A high-grade brand 
of fertilizer containing 10% actual potash 
is distributed in the drills at the rate of 
one ton to the acre, scattered as evenly 
and thinly as possible. It may be safer to 
cover the fertilizer a little, although I hard- 
ly ever go to that trouble. 

For seed I prefer potatoes of medium to 
small size and do not believe in cutting 
them too fine. These pieces are dropped 
about 14 in apart in the furrows, and cov- 
ered with a cultivator with the wings 
turned in and with a roller attachment. 
Before the potatoes appear above ground 
I go over the piece with a weeder, and as 
soon as the plants are well up start the 
cultivator and run it quite often, gradu- 
ally getting considerable earth around the 
plants. I use the hand hoe if necessary, 
as weeds must not be . allowed to grow 
among the plants. — 

Some may think that a ton of fertilizer 
to the acre too much to apply all in the 
drills, but I want to have enough right 
where the roots need it most, for the po- 
tato is rather a poor feeder. The method 
of cultivation # to keep the roots from 
spreading. over the land too much. I have 
found from experience that we must ap- 
ply more than the analysis of the plant 
would seem to call for. My favorite kinds 
are Early Sunrise for early crop, and Dela- 
wares for late. I prefer to get northern 
grown seed every spring, as it seems to 
have more vitality than seed grown and 
ripened in our extremely hot Aug weather. 


—— 


The Currant Leaf-Spot—It has _ been 
found that the so-called leaf-spot of cur- 
rants was caused by the four-lined leaf- 
bug, and that the work of this insect may 
be confused. with the leaf-spot disease 
caused by three different species of fungi. 
For the fungous leaf-spot, spraying with 
bordeaux mixture has been proven to be a 
preventive, but the four-lined leaf-bug is 
not affected by this treatment. The insect 
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sucks its foods and hence cannot be pof- 
soned, It is probable that the unsatisfac- 
tory experience which some persons have 
had in spraying for currant leaf-spot is 
due to the fact that they have to do with 
the four-lined leaf-bug and not with the 
fungous leaf-spot. The spots made by the 
leaf-bug are angular, and at. first dark- 
colored and water-soaked in appearance. 
but they soon become light brown and 
transparent. The insect is small, shy and 
active, and eonsequently not often noticed, 
even when abundant. Its attacks, made 
late in May, are confined chiefly to the 
young leaves at the tips of the cane. Its 
work has been observed'in several different 
localities.—_[F. C. Stewart, N Y Exper Sta. 





Turnip Rooted Cabbages, or Swedish 
turnip, differ from kohl rabi in that instead 
of having the stem swollen above the 
ground, they produce partially buried in 
the soil, a thick root nearly as long as it 
is broad, and resembling a turnip. In 
some varieties the flesh is yellow, in others 
white. They like a stiff soil and do best 
where the climate is moist. They are very 
hardy and are not affected by light frosts. 








Scrofula 


Few are entirely free from it. 

It may develop so slowly as to cause 
little if any disturbance during the whole 
period of childhood. 

It may then produce irregularity of the 
stomach and bowels, dyspepsia, catarrh, 
and marked tendency to consumption 
before manifesting itself in much cutaneous 
eruption or glandular swelling. 

It is best to be sure that you are quite 
free from it, and for its complete eradica- 
tion you can rely on 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


The best of all medicines for all humors, 


The Florist Finds 


Nitrate of Soda 


indispensable in forcing a rapid develop- 
ment of his flowers and promoting a“ 
vigorous growth. 


Best Results Are Obtained 


when Nitrate of Soda is applied as a 
top dressing after the plants begin to 
grow. Nitrate of Soda can be used 
with advantage as a supplemental fer- 
tilizer with either stable manure or 
chemical fertilizers. No florist should 
be without it. Send for our free pamph- 
lets and Mstofdealers. John A. 
Myers, 12-C, John St., New York City. 

Arsenate 


‘Swift's si 


FOR POTATO BUGS AND ALL LEAF-EATING INSECTS. 

Mr. Chas. D. Wood, Director of Maine State Agricul- 
tural College, writes: *‘Your Arsenate of Lead which 
we used in spraying experiment on potatoes proved 
the most sat ory of any insecticide that we 
used.” Better than Paris Green, because it does 
not burn _ nor scald the foliage. It is white and ad- 
heres to th®@ leaves for months. Respraying is seldom 
necessary. Endorsed by g state Entomologists 
as the most effective insecticide for garden and or- 

d known, Booklet “‘Injurious Insects’’ Made only by 


We. H. SWIFT & CO., 07 Broad Street, BOSTON, MASS, 


A POTATO BUC 


is most useful when he is dead. Kill him 
with “ BOXAL,” and prevent blight by the 
same operation. $1 buys 10 pounds. 


Catalogue No. 23 “ree. 
BOWKER CHEMICAL CO., Boston. 
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WHERE 

Largest Nursery. oO FAIL, 
Fruit Book Free Result of 76 years’ experience, 
STARK Mo. ; Dansville, N.¥. 





When Writing to Advertisers "Be Sure to Mention 
WHERE YOU SAW THE ADVERTISEMENT. 
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Construction of the Round Silo---Il. 


LESLIB H. ADAMS, WIS EXPER STA. 





In a previous issue I called attention to 
the conditions under which a silo could 
be profitably built, and showed that a 
round wood silo was, as a rule, the most 
satisfactory. In this article, which cov- 
ers the details of construction, I can do 
no better than to quote Prof King sub- 
stantially, using illustrations prepared by 
him. 

There should be a good, substantial ma- 
sonry foundation for all forms of wood 
silos, and the wood work should every- 
where be at least 12 in above the earth, to 
prevent decay from dampness. There are 
few conditions where it will not be de- 
sirable to have the bottom of the silo three 
feet or more below the feeding floor of 
the stable, and this will require not less 
than four to six feet of stone, brick or 
concrete wall. For a silo 30 ft deep the 
foundation wall of stone should be 1.5 to 
two feet thick. 

Upon the outer edge of this wall is laid 
the sill, made of 2x4’s, cut in two-foot 
lengths with the ends beveled so that they 
may be toe-nailed together and bedded in 
cement mortar. The studding need not be 
larger than 2x4, unless the diameter is to 
exceed 30 ft, but they should be set as 
closely together as one foot from center 
to center, in the manner shown at B in 
cut. This number of studs is not required 
for strength, but they are needed in order 
to bring the three layers of lining very 
close together so as to press the paper 
closely and prevent air from entering 
where the paper laps. Where studding 
longer than 20 ft are needed, short lengths 
may be lapped one feot and simply spiked 
together before they are set in place on 
the wall. This will be cheaper than to 
pay the higher price for long lengths. All 
studding should be given the exact. length 
desired before putting them in place. 

ARRANGEMENT OF STUDDING. 

To stay the studding a post should be 
set in the ground in the center of the silo 
long enough to reach about five feet above 
the sill, and to this stays may be nailed 
to hold in place the alternate studs until 
the lower five feet of outside sheeting has 
been put on. The studs should be set 
first at the angles formed in the sill and 
carefully stayed and plumbed on the side 
toward the center. When a number of 
these have been set they should be tied 
together by bending a strip of half-inch 
sheeting around the outside as high up as 
a man can reach, taking care to plumb 
each stud on the side before nailing. When 
the alternate studs have been set in this 
way the remainder may be placed and toe- 
nailed to the sill and stayed to the rib, first 
plumbing them sideways and toward the 
center. On the side of the silo where the 
doors are to be placed the studding should 
be set double the distance apart to give 
the desired width. A stud should be set 
between the two door studs, as though no 
door were to be there and the doors cut 
out at the places desired afterwards. The 
construction of the door is shown at F and 
G in cut. , 

HAVE GOOD SIDING. 

The character of the siding and sheeting 
will vary considerably according to condi- 
tions, and size of silo. Where the diame- 
ter of the silo is less than 18 ft inside and 


not much attention need be paid to frost,. 


a single layer of beveled siding, rabbeted on 
the inside of the thick edge deep enough to 
receive the thin edge of the board’ below, 
will be all that is absolutely necessary on 


the outside for strength and protection 


against weather. This statement is made 
on the supposition that the inside lining is 


made of three layers of fencing split in two, 


the four layers constituting the hoops. If 
the silo is larger than 18 ft inside diameter, 
there should be a layer of half-inch sheet- 
ing outside, under the siding. If basswood 
is used for siding, care should be taken to 
paint it- at once, otherwise it will warp bad- 
ly if it gets wet before painting. In apply- 


FARM _BUILDINGS . 


ing the sheeting, begin at the bottom, car- 
rying the work upward until staging is 
needed, following this at once with the sid- 
ing. Two eightpenny nails should be used 
in each board in every stud, and to prevent 
the walls from getting “out of round,” the 
succeeding courses of boards should begin 
on the next stud, thus making the ends of 
the boards break joints. 

When the stagings are put up, new stays 
should be tacked to the studs above, tak- 
ing care to plumb each one from side to 
side. The siding itself will bring them into 
place and keep them plumb the other way 
if care is taken to start new courses as de- 
scribed above. When the last staging is up, 
the plate should be formed by spiking 2x4’s 
cut in two-foot lengths, in the same manner 
as the sill, end as represented at C in cut, 
down upon the tops of studs, using two 
courses, making the second break joints 
with the first. 

The lining of the silo should be three lay- 
ers of half-inch boards. This is obtained 
by having good fencing, with only very 
small knots, and these thoroughly sound 
and not black, split in two at a mill, with 
two layers of paper between the three lay- 
e-~ of poards; see D in illustration. The 
































circle and to the plate as shown at-C, the 
boards haying been sawed diagonally as 
represented at H, making the wide and nar- 
row ends the same relative widths as the 
circumferences of the outer edge of the roof 
and of the inner circle. 

If the silo has an inside diameter exceed- 
ing 15 ft it will be necessary to use two or 
three hoops according to diameter. When 
the diameter is greater than 25 ft it will 
usually be best:to use rafters and headers 
cut in for circles four feet apart to nail the 
roof boards to, which are cut as represented 
at H. The conical roof may be covered 
with ordinary shingles, splitting: those 
wider than eight inches. By laying the 
butts of the shingles % to % in apart it is 
not necessary to taper any of the shingles 
except a. few courses near the peak of the 
roof. In laying the shingles to a true cir- 
ele and with the right exposure to the 
weather a good method is to use a strip of 
wood as a radius which works on a center 
set at the peak of the roof and provided 
with a nail or pencil to mark on the shin< 
gles where the butts of the next course are 
to come. Every silo which has a roof should 
be provided with ample ventilation to keep 
the underside of the roof dry and in the 


























CONSTRUCTION OF SILO IN DETAIL 


precaution to be observed with this type 
of lining is that the boards may not press 
the two layers of paper together. close 
enough so but that some air may rise be- 
tween the two sheets where they overlap 
and thus gain access to the silage. It would 
be a good plan to tack down closély with 
small carpet tacks the edges of the paper 
where they overlap, and if this is done a 
lap of two inches will be sufficient. .The 
first layer of lining should be put on -with 
eightpenny nails, two in each board dnd 
stud, and the second and third layers with 
tenpenny nails, the fundamental object be- 
ing to draw the two layers of boards as 
élosely together as possible. It is very im- 
portant that a good paper be used, one that 
is both water and acid proof. “A paper that 
is not acid and water proof will. disinte- 
grate-at the joints in.a very short ‘time and 
thus leave the lining very defective. 


THE ROOF OF THE SILO.” 


If the silo is no larger. than 15 ft inside 
diameter, no raftérs néed be used in put- 
ting On“the- roof, which may be only a sin- 
gle cirele like -that shown at C. This_ is 
madé of two-inch stuff .cut in~sections in 
the form of a circle, and two layers spiked 
together, breaking joints. The roof boards 
are put on by nailing them to the inner 


case of wood silos, to prevent the walls and 
lining from rotting. 
GOOD VENTILATION NEEDED. 

One of the most serious mistakes in the 
early construction of wood silos was the 
making of the walls with dead air spaces 
which, on account of the dampness from 
the silage, leade to rapid dry rot of the lin- 
ing. In the wood silo it is important to 
provide ample ventilation for the spaces 
between the studs, as well as for the roof 
and the inside of the silo, and a good 
method of doing this is shown at E, where 
the lower portion represents the sill and the 
upper the plate of the silo. Between each 
pair of studs at the bottom, and on the out- 
side of silo, a 14% inch auger hole is bored 
to admit air, and covered with wire net- 
ting to keep out mice and rats. At the top 
of silo on the inside the lining is left off 
for a space of two inches below the plate, 
and this space is covered with wire netting 
to prevent -silage from falling into the 
studding spaces. This arrangement per- 
mits dry air from outside to enter at the 
bottom between each pair of studs and to 
pass up and into the silo, thus keeping the 
lining and studding dry and at the same 
time drying the underside of the roof and 
the inside of the lining as fast as exposed. 
There should be a ventilator on the roof, 
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Sharples Tubular” 


Dairy Separators 


the latest product of the 
world’s leading Cream 


Separator manufactory. 


HIGHEST PRIZE (KNIGHT'S 
iamaaees ig 


AWARDED 


No disks to alla with 
and wash. Are very easy 
turners. 

Guaranteed to produce enough 
more butter than the best compet- 
ing separator to pay 6% on whole 
first cost of machine each year. 
Five sizes—$50 to $200 each. 





Valuable book on — Dairying” 
and Cataloguo No. 100 free. 

Sharples Co., P.M . Sharples, 
hicago, Ill. " West Chester, Pa. 














PRETTY GIRL 4294--A SUPERIOR MILKER--WITH HEIFER CALVES 5 AND 17 MOS OLD 


It may take_the form of a cupola to serve 
for an ornament as well, or it may be a 
simple galvanized iron pipe 12 to 24 in in 


diameter, rising a foot or two through the 
peak of the roof. 
After the silo has been completed _ the 


ground forming the bottom should be thor- 
oughly tamped, so as to be solid, then cov- 
ered with two’ or three inches of good 
cement made of one of cement to three or 
four of sand and gravel. The amount of 
silage which will spoil on a hard clay floor 
will not be large, but enough to pay a 
good interest on the money invested in the 
cement floor. If the bottom of the SHo ‘is 
in dry sand or gravel the cement bottom 
is imperative to shut out the soil air. A silo 
constructed after the manner described will 
prove to be a durable building, and will 
give satisfactory results. 

The approximate cost of such a silo, to- 
_ gether with its capacity, will be about as 
follows: 


Inside Approxi- 
diameter Depth Capacity mate cost 
15 ft 30 ft 105 tons $211 
18 ft 30 ft * 151 tons 253 
20 ft 30. ft 186.6 tons 282 
24 ft 30 ft 268.7 tons 342 





Like Satis Like. 


*THOMAS SHAW, MINNESOTA. 





Breeding, like everything else in the do- 
~ main of nature, is governed by laws. How 
far the action of these is modified by the 
conditions which precede and accompany 
such action is not fully known, nor is it 
likely ever to be. Nor would it be correct 
to say that all the laws or principles which 
relate to this great subject have even been 
discovered. But some of them have, and 
happily enough may be. gleaned regarding 
them to enable the breeder to prosecute his 
work with at least a fair measure of cer- 
tainty and success. 

Of the laws or principles which govern 
breeding three may be considered as fun- 
damental, viz: The law that like begets 
like; the law or principle of variation; and 
the law or principle known as atavism. 
Much has yet to be learned about these 
laws. They are only urderstood in part 
since no one of them as now understood 
is unvarying or uniform in its action. In 
practice it can never be known with abso- 
-lute certainty which of them will dominate 
in determining..the character of the off- 
spring. It sometimes happens that the 
progeny of two parents -will be possessed 
of high. excellence in one instance, while 





*From advance sheets of Animal Breed- 
ing, by -Prof Thomas Shaw, author of The 
Study of Breeds. 
Judd Co. 


Published by 
$1.50. 


Orange 
Price, postpaid, 








in the next the progeny of the same will 
be only ordinary if not indeed inferior. 
The result is doubtless the outcome of the 
action of law in both instances, but why 
law should produce results so dissimilar 





press Company. Used by leading breeders and 
rfmen everywhere. Hassaved and cured many 
valuable horses. May do likewise for you. 


when the conditions are as nearly alike TUTTLE’S F Y ELIXIR cures rheumatiam, sprains, 
as man can make them, is one of the pra, ote. Alls pata! Inet. » Our Wepage book, 


incrutable things that man will probably 
never be able to discover. - 
The law that like produces like implies 


De. 6. A. TUTTAA, 50 Beverly St., Boston, Mass. 
Beware of so-called Elixirs—none genuine but Tuttle’s. 
Avoidall rotors theyoffer Shp tlenpapeennettet ifany. 









that the characters of parents will appear 
in their offspring, or to put it different- 
ly, that the: offspring will bear a close 
resemblance to the parents in all impor- 
tant essentials. Because of this it may be 
said that this law is the great sheet anchor 
of- the breeder. It is the compass without 
which he could never enter the harbor of 
success. The law that like produces like 


New York State Veterinary College 


Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Free tuition to residents of New York State. °EX- 
tended announcement. Address, 

Prof. JAMES LAW, F.R. C. V.8., Director. 


Agricultural Books Set4 te ORANGE Jsunp 
New York, for Complete cin ema 








pervades all animated nature. It dominates 
the-animal kingdom and it would seem to 
be but little less potent in the domain of 
plant life. When the parents are much 
elike in breeding and in all essential char- 


ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS .... 
will confer a favor upon the advertiser and the 
publishers by stating that they saw the adver- 

tisement in this journal. 
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Cows will Give £:°,'5.°° More Milk 


and better milk if protected from the flies by CHILD'S SO-BOS-SO 
KILFLY. Mt is a thorough fly-killer and germicide, it éestreys 
Daciefaet crsunne leguitas Seely guvets tenet and vigor te 
animals; allays their nervousness, and. expedites the work of 
milkmas. It is easily and rapidly applied with. Chitd’s- 
Sprayer and a herd of from 30 to 50 cows can be sprayed in a 
misutes. SO-BOS-SO KILFLY is absolutely harmiess te man 
beast. It allays nervousness in horses as well as cows 
and keeps both in better general condition by the comfort 
it gives. As anantiseptic and for scours in calves, hog 
cholera, swine plague and foul in cattles’ feet it is 
anequaicd and may be used either in the stable, cow 
shed, chicken house or pig pen. Abortion ia 
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the use of SO-BOS-SO KILFLY. 

Sold only in gallon cams. Ask your dealer, ‘or 
send $2.00 for one gal. can and Electric yer com- 
plete, securely packed and express paid to any 

east of romagen ghey A Weng ok 
The sprayer can also spraying pote- 
to ar bushes, treesetc. Beware of tations. 


CONVENIENT 
CHEA 
PRACTICAL 
Thousands are in use in America, Canada 
and Mexico. Shipments have yx to Cuba, 
the Philippines, South America & Australia. 
a The following testimonial speaks for it itself: 
Philadelphia, Pa., Fon, Moy 2, 1900, oe oa the dai’ 
tity of milk prod my C unty 
of very considerably, which I attributed to the oonegpnse: nich th sees cattle received from the eos About 

time the herd was standing in a stream switching instead of I ordered a sample of S8e-Kes-8e 

ang it apatites every second morning. Boo-Se miley 
cent. and I have ——— to use Be- 
could be spra: in he Eno & lene te en S Ss 
many times the cost of the Se-Bes-Se Kilfly ased ‘in addition to 


CHAS. H. CHILDS & CO., Sole Manufacturers, '.18 La. Fayette Ste, 
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acteristics, this law is sufficiently uniform 
in its action to justify the breeder in look- 
ing for progeny similarly endowed. But 
where parents unlike in these respects are 
mated, it would be unreasonable to look for 
progeny the counterpart, more or less, of 
both parents. In fact it could not be. 

The most that nature could do in that 
case would be to produce progeny that 
would bear resemblances to both parents. 
Those resemblances could not exist equal- 
ly in all features of the progeny, since they 
differ in the parents. But even where the 
mating is eminently correct, there are 
some exceptions to uniformity of action in 
this law. Were it otherwise, there would 
not be the same room for the existence of 
the law of variation, nor would there be 
any necessity for examples to illustrate it 
and proofs to support it. Had it been un- 
varying in its action, it is probable that it 
would not have received any. other atten- 
tion than the mere recognition of its exist- 
ence. A beautiful illustration of the law 
that like produces like is presented in the 
accompanying engraving, representing the 
Red Poll cow, Pretty Girl 4294, with her 
heifer calves at five and 17 months respect- 
ively, by Pando 1254, the property of Capt 
Vv. T. Hills, Delaware, O. 

The degree of uniformity in the results 
obtained in breeding will be largely depend- 
ent on the methods of the breeder. In 
no instances will they be absolutely uni- 
form, else there could be no law of varia- 
tion. But so generally uniform will these 
results be that the skillful breeder may 
carry on his operations with no little cer- 
tainty. But before he can succeed thus he 
must in the first place breed to a standard 
of excellence. Such a standard must de- 
termine his choice of breeding animals. It 
must guide him in mating them. It must 
be‘ever present while selections are being 
made. It, too, must determine which shall 
be discarded; he must set a proper value 
on improved blood; and he must undérstand 
the art of selection and the principles of 
management generally. 


Summer Feed for Dairy Cattle. 


E. H. BANCROFT, KENT CO, DEL. 








On Evergreen farm, the same silo, con- 
taining corn and cowpea silage, from which 


§ to 60 head of Jersey cows are fed for 
eight months, is filled a second time with 
winter oats ana crimson clover. As the 


present season is late, my crop of oats and 
clover will mot be ready to cut before the 
last week in May or first of June. Of my 
three silos now empty, the two smaller ones 
will be filled with the succulent nitrogenous 
oats and clover, while the mows of the barn 
will be packed with the material for hay. 
Alfalfa has been an auxiliary crop here 
for more than 20 years. At first for soilirrg, 
lately for hay. Its value has never been ex- 
aggerated. It is not adapted to any popu- 
lar rotation of crops, but rotation need not 
bother the dairyman if he gets what he 
wants without it. As fast as this crop of 
winter oats and crimson clover cumes off 


the ground, the plow. harrow and corn 
Planter follow. Corn igs planted in rows 
3 ft 8 in, while the seed is dropped, one 
grain, from 7 to 10 in apart. This crop goes 
into the silo Aug 15 to Sept 10, if needed 
there. Otherwise _ it will be cured in the 
shock. Some of the ground will be planted 


with mixed seed of corn and early black 
cowpeas, so as to average a plant of corn 
or peas every five inches. 

These crops are cut with the modern corn 
harvester. Some ground ready a little later 
will be planted with cowpeas, to be mixed 
in the siloing with the corn in proportion 
of one to two. As these crops are removed 
late in Aug and early in Sept, the clean, 
mellow soil is prepared with the cutaway 
or the sulky cultivator, and 2 to 3 pks per 
acre of winter oats put in with wheat drill. 
After this, crimson clover seed Is put on 
at rate of 15 Ibs per acre, and covered with 
harrow or weeder and roller. I have tested 


wheat, rye and Italian rye grass with crim- 
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son clover, but find them all quite faulty 
and undesirable for this use, while the win- 
ter oats are near perfection in every way, 
though they must not be sown so early as 
to joint before winter. In planting corn 
and cowpeas together, it has been found 
that if Whippoorwill or other extra early 
cowpea is used, it may be planted in the 
torn row or close beside it, say eight days 
later than the corn, with best results. I 
find no more difficulty in getting ensilage 
in good condition from the use of clovers 
and cowpeas than from corn, while this sys- 
tem of cropping tends to the continual in- 
crease of fertility in the soil and minimizes 
the acreage needed to support a given num- 
ber of cows. 

Most of this ground has the manure 
evenly distributed 6ver it each year. I con- 
sider the manure spreader «ne of the most 
profitable machines on the farm. I have 
eliminated fences, only needing small lots 
or yards. All feeding” is done in the stable. 
All our Jerseys were born and reared on 
my farm. Not one of them knows any- 
thing about grazing. Doubtless my cows 
could wrap their tongues around the grow- 
ing grass and gather it in, if opportunity 
offered, but as yet they know nothing about 
it. As to the result of this system on the 
cows, many prominent dairymen from dif- 
ferent secsions of the country have said 
that they never saw a herd of healthier, 
handsomer or larger-sized Jerseys than 
mine. Evergreen farm has always been 
primarily a fruit farm, and the dairy a side 
issue, but the continued increase of the 
herd has been met by the increased facility 
of support due to the silo, first for winter 
feeding, then for perennial feeding, and 
the introduction of those 
crimson clover and winter oats. 
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Controlling Oleo Venders. 





Pure dairy interests have won another 
substantial victory in Pa, through confir- 
mation by the circuit court of appeals of 
the decision of a lower court which had 
convicted persons of violating the oleo laws 
in the matter of packages. Through this 
decision of the federal court, the provi- 
sions of Section VI, act of Aug 2, °86, are 
within the constitutional powers of con- 
gress. This provides, in brief, that all oleo 
shall be packed by the manufacturer in 
tubs or other wooden packages not before 
used for that purpose, each containing not 
less than 10 lbs and properly -marked and 
printed; all sales made by the manufac- 
turers of oleo shall be in the _ original 
stamped packages. 

Retail dealers in oleo must sell only from 
original stamped packages in quantities not 
exceeding 10 lbs, and shall pack the oleo 
thus sold in suitable wooden or paper pack- 
ages plainly marked and printed. The 
oleo crowd in fighting this portion of the 
law urged that it does not provide any 
penaity against retail dealers for selling 
oleo in packages other than those _ pre- 
scribed for their use. The decision plainly 
shows that dealers must not use old pack- 
ages in sending out oleo, and this should 
form an additional safeguard in controlling 
the traffic in bogus butter. The defendants 
in the original case, Dougherty, Farreher 
and Lavin, were accused of retailing oleo 
packed in a plain wrapper and not as pro- 


vided by law; lacking proper marks and 
brands. 
cate — 
The postmaster at Haddonfield, N J, says 
American Agriculturist is the most sys- 


tematic and best conducted paper that 


comes to his office. 
 chebtahe with 


After Abortion wit 


Breeding Powder. ay in othe 
with Hood Farm Abortion Cure it is the 
best means of preventing abortion. 
Two sizes of each, $1 and “"-¥ To any 
railroad express point in U. S., 25 cents ad- 
ditional. C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
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valuable plants,” 





HAS LED in the past, 
IS LEADING at present, 


Clean Skimming 
Easy Running 
One-piece Frame 
Enclosed Gears 
Simplicity 
Durability 

B? 8 §6Ete. 


SE Prices range from $50.00 
upward 


Write for illustrated catalogues 


VT. FARM MACHINE CO. BELLOWS FALLS VT 













Made with six and eight 
forks, for 1 and 2 Lorses, 


Save time and labor in spres aden and turning and IN- 

CREASE THE VALUE OF H: 

THE BELCHER & TAYL OR AG’L TOOL CO. 
Box 120, Chicopee Faltis, Mass. 











Second-Hand MACHINERY 


FOR SALE. Everything én Engines, Boilers, Pumps, 
Iron and Wood-working Machinery, Shafting, Pulleys, 
Belting and Mill Supplies. Prices lowest. We can save 
you — ARRI to us. 

RIS MACHINERY CO 


1008 W BARRIS Ave. Minneapolis, Minn 





le 
tell me how it is that you have money in 
the bank and still seem to have everything you want.” 
fell, for an illustration, there’s that scale I bought 
of Jones of Binghamton, N. Y., you bought a scale of 

- - at about the same time. I sent my money 
saved about $10.00, and Jones he pays 


Perfect.Butter 


—the kind which brings the highest 
price in any market can only be made 

from perfect milk. All bad odors 
Band avors of animal, feed oF 
§ stable must be removed, 


sai HE PERFECTION 


k Cooler and Aerator 
will do it quickly, wn and pertectly. Made in vark 
ous sizes from 1 to 200 cows Send for prices and catalogue Jof Farm 
end dairy supplies. L, R. Lewis, Mir., Box 14 -Cortlard. N.¥ 


‘Neighbor, 


with the order, 


the freight.’ 
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FARM BARGAIN. 
Keeps 15 cows. 234 miles to lar 
$200 down. Photograph free. 
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will confer a favor upon the advertiser and the 
publishers by stating that they saw the adver- 
tisement in this journal. 


180 acres, splendid puttin 
e Village and R. R 1,006. 
unn & Co., Brattleboro, Vt 











Good Results with a Farm Flock. 


WILLIAM M. BUTCHER, MICHIGAN. 





[Summary of a report offered in our prize 
poultry contest, which closed Apr 1.] 

I began the year with 76 hens, three 
cocks and three turkeys. The fowls are 
Barred Plymouth Rocks, bred from thor- 
oughbred cocks, until they are nearly full 
bloods. The turkey hens are a Bronze and 
Narragansett cross, and the tom a full 
blood Bronze. The house is 10x20 ft, 6% ft 
high under eaves, sided with ship-lap sid- 
ing and set on a 1% ft wall. For ventila- 
tion it has 9x9 in holes in each gable, cov- 
ered by a 10x10 in board hinged on the 
lower edge, and with a string running over 
a pulley above, so that it can be opened 
to any size. 

The roosts are of sassafras poles 2% ft 
above the floor, which is of gravel, pound- 
ed hard. There is a scratching pen with 
shed room on the east end, and it is open 
to the south. The nests are built on the 
sill about 1% ft from the ground, and the 
sides are detachable the same as the roosts. 
Thére is a yard of about one-eighth acre 
inclosed with a 6 ft picket fence, but the 
fowls have free range most of the time. 

For the sitting hens I use boxes set on 
the ground with a thick sod in the bot- 
tom. I set them in a small shanty away 
from the other hens. I take them off the 
nests at night and put them on the new 
nests with two or three china eggs and 
cover them with a coop for 24 hours, About 
nine-tenths of them generally sit. I take 
them off every day and give them corn or 
meal, with some condition powder every 
four or five days, and turn them outdoors 
every other morning before letting the other 
fowls out. I put sulphur on the eggs and 
hen when I set them,"and once or twice 
afterward. The 19th or 20th day I sprinkle 
the eggs with water at 100 deg. 

As soon as the chicks are about 12 hours 
old, I give the hen some curd and bread 
soaked in milk. I feed them this way for a 
week and gradually change to corn meal, 
screenings, wheat, etc. The young turks 
are fed curd, soaked bread and hard-boiled 
eggs when they come near the house, for 
they stay in the wheat and clover fields 
much of the time. I begin setting hens 
after Mar 15 and set all that want to. When 
the record year opened I had 28 eggs under 
hens and set 120 altogether last spring, of 
which 79 hatched and 60 were raised. The 
eggs were nearly all fertile, but many chicks 
died in the shell. I set 66 turkey eggs and 
hatched 34, but many died from bowel 
trouble, caused, I think, from eating too 
much new wheat, so that I raised and sold 
only 17. 

The two-year-old hens I began to sell 
in May, as soon as they stopped laying, 
as I can get better prices then then in fall 
or early winter. I sold 27 in May and June 
and ate seven. I began selling young 
chicks in July; in Dec sold some of the 
cockerels for breeders and the rest for 
market. The turkeys were kept. until 
Christmas, when the toms weighed 21 lbs 
and the hens 13. 

The total investment Apr 1, ’00, was $90.25, 
and one year later $86.20, as I then had but 
61 hens. The hens laid during the year 5962 
eggs, an average of about 90 each. The 
expenses were: For feed $39.19, a turkey-and 
cockerel $1.82, value of labor $18, or a total 
of $58.01. The receipts were: For 4997 eggs 
sold $56.51, 67 chickens $25,79, 17 turkeys 
$21.32, fowls and eggs used $13.41, manure 
$5, or a total of $122.03... Figuring in the 
loss in inventory, the net gain was $59.97, 
or a profit of 73c per head on the number 
started with. 

I have learned that hens to be healthy 
and lay must have plenty of exercise, meat 
and green food during winter. I nail up 
beets, carrots and turnips and hang up 
cabbage about 2 ft from the ground. I 
generally sell most of the eggs to private 
customers at the selling price of the stores. 
I like thoroughbred fowls better than 
mixed stock, as they are tamer, more con- 
tented and, I tink, keep on less feed, 











THE POULTRY YARD 


A Poultry House for the Farm. 


J. J. MEASER, KANSAS. 





The poultry house here illustrated is 12x 
32 ft, 5 ft high at the back and 8 ft at the 
ridge. It is boarded up and down with 
good 12 in boards, then ‘sheathed with 
building paper and sided with 6 in drop sid- 
ing. The roof is sheathed, papered and 








BUSINESSLIKE POULTRY HOUSE. 


shingled. The front is 2 ft high, then 
slopes back 3 ft and has six sash 30 in by 
6 ft 6 in. These can be raised for ventila- 
tion when desired. 

The interior is partitioned into four 
apartments 8x12 ft. The first is for brood- 
ing and small chicks, second for young 
fqwls, third for laying hens and fourth for 
nests and dusting room. The second and 
third have perches. The back of these are 
hung on iron rods from the roof and come 
to within 2 ft of*the floor; the fronts rest 
on the floor and can be raised to the roof 
for cleaning when necessary once per 
week. Each apartment has small doors 
10x12 in for the fowls to go in and out. In 
bad weather they are kept in. The cost of 
material was $75, labor $14, a cement floor 
and two ventilators $15. About 400 fowls 
were wintered in the house, although the 
capacity is 200. 


Leg Weakness is noticed more in young 
eockerels of the large breeds than in pul- 
lets or in those of the smaller varieties. It 
is generally caused by pushing too rapidly 
for growth. It will first be noticed by un- 
certainty in the gait and in a week’s time 
the bird will not be able to stand. The 
appetite is all right and @xamination will 
show nothing wrong except the weakness 
of the legs. The remedy is to take away 
all forcing foods, such as meat or green 
bone, also corn, buckwheat and rye if any 
of these are fed. Feed entirely on wheat, 
oats and barley. Give plenty of sharp grit 
and add fine ground bone or bone meal to 
the ration. What the chick reeds is more 
mineral matter which will be supplied in 
these grains and substances named. One- 
tenth grain quinine a day will also be aq 
great help. 





For Preserving Eggs—A series of tests 
of many different methods of egg preserva- 
tion conducted by the R I exper sta has 
shown the efficacy for the purpose of a 10% 
solution .of sodium silicate or water glass, 
and also of the mixture of lime water and 
brine in the proportion of 1 lb quick lime 
and % Ib common table salt to 4 qts boiled 
water. The eggs were successfully pre- 





served in these liquids for from 7 to 11 mos. 
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HOW TO FIND OUT. 


Fill a bottle or common glass with your 
water and let it stand twenty-four hours; 
a sediment or settling indicates an un- 
healthy condition of the kidneys; if it stains 
the linen it is evidence of kidney trouble; 
too frequent desire to pass it, or pain in 
the back is also convincing proof:that the 
kidneys and bladder are out of order. 


WHAT TO DO. 


There is comfort in the knowledge so 
often expressed that Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp- 
Root, the great kidney and bladder rem- 
edy, fulfills every wish in curing rheuma- 
tism, pain in the back, kidneys, liver, blad- 
der and every part of the urinary passage. 
It corrects inability to hold water and 
scalding pain in passing it, or bad effects 
following use of liquor, wine or beer, and 
overcomes that unpleasant necessity of be- 
ing compelled to go often during the day, 
and to get up many times during the night. 
The mild and the extraordinary effect of 
Swamp-Root is soon realfzed. It stands the 
highest for its wonderful cures of the most 
distressing cases. If you need a medicine 
you should have the best. Sold by drug- 
gists in fifty-cent and one-dollar sizes. 

You may have a sample bottle of Swamp- 
Root and a book that tells more about it, 
both sent absolutely free by mail. Address 
Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, N. Y. When 
writing mention that you read this generous 
offer in the “American Agriculturist.” 
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A new law in New York state authorizes 
women who pay taxes to vote upon mat- 
ters pertaining to the expenditure of pub- 
lic funds by cities, towns and counties, 
We consider this a just law. It is the least 
that any state can do, even where there is 
opposition to complete outrage for women. 





There isno painitiniininnie reason why the 
south should not furnish a large part of the 
dairy products now going to the West In- 
dies. A prominent creamery firm in Georgia 
recently canceled a large order for butter 
for Havana, owing to the fact that the 
milk was not available in that section to 
manufacture the amount of butter needed 
regularly. There certainly should be 2 
concentration of interests in the south to 
meet these commercial demands. 





Reports received by American Agricultur- 
ist from various*’sections of the country 
suggest that spraying is not being as gener- 
ally practiced this season as usual. This 
is a mistake, and fruit growers should be 
more mindful of their interests. It is a 
well-known fact that spraying when prop- 
erly done is productive of good results, 
even though not always conspicuous the 
first season. The more progressive fruit 
growers who practice spraying regularly 
are emphatic in their statements that the 
system is one of the greatest value to them 
in their business. There is also a tendency 
on the part of some growers, especially 
during an off year, to neglect their or- 
chards more or less. That this is a wrong 


policy to pursue has been demonstrated 
ovér and over again. Orchards not fruit- 


EDITORIAL 


ing on account of overbearing last year or 


for other reasons, should be given all the 
care and attention possible to mature wood 
and fruit buds for next season’s crop. 

The passage of the Snyder oleomargarine 
bill by the Pennsylvania legislature is a 
distinct victory for the farmers of _ that 
state. Other states should follow along this 
same line. This measure has been persist- 
ently fought by persoms interested in the 
oleo combination, but dairymen and farm- 
ers have hung together in this movement 
so persistently that legislators who would 
prefer to have seen the bill side-tracked 
did not dare oppose it, for fear their rural 
constituents would hold them accountable 
for their actions later. This is a good il- 
lustration of what farmers can do if they 
will organize thoroughly and hold together 
in any movement to secure legislation for 
their mutual benefit. This bill compels the 
olea trust to abstain from their pernicious 
practice of deceiving the people and swind- 
ling the dairymen. It now goes to Governor 
Stone for his signature. Farmers should 
give him no rest until he signs it. The 
warfare in the interest of wholesome dairy 
products has been long and wearisome, but 
the achievement in securing the passage 
of this measure has well paid those who 
have so faithfully engineered this good 


cause. Pennsylvania farmers should now 
join hands and be ready to support the 
federal measure which will come _ before 
congress at its next session. In laying 


plans to secure the passage of the Grout 
oleo bill it will be necessary to impress 
upon Speaker Henderson that farmers do 
not wish Mr Wadsworth of New York to 
again assume the chairmanship of the com- 
mittee on agriculture. This committee is 
largely responsible for the bills enacted in 
the interest of general agriculture, and 
should be headed by a man who will work 
at all times in the interest of American 
farmers. 
Sa 

The substantial ground occupied by agri- 
culture is shown in the work of the fed- 
eral census relating to farms and farm oc- 
cupants, soon to be made public. Advance 
figures furnished American Agriculturist 
from Washington show a gain in the num- 
ber of farms in the past decade exceeding 
1,000,000, and the chart on an earlier page 
is worth studying. The gratifying thing is 
the fact that the subjugation of wild but 
fertile land, and the cutting up of large 
farms into smaller ones, has gone on stead- 
ily and compares very favorably with the 
boom period of the early 80’s. In the dec- 
ade, 1880-90, there was a gain of less than 
600,000 farms; in the past decade there 
has been a gain of 100,000 yearly. Nor has 
the limit of home expansion been reached, 
with our annual purchases abroad of agri- 
cultural products to the value of $150,000,000. 

Occasional bits of evidence hint that the 
railroads and the people are getting to- 
gether. The Long Island railroad has re- 
cently served the cause of agriculture in 
a two days’ excursion, the guests being the 
presidents of the agricultural associations 
and farmers’ clubs of the island. In addi- 
tion to all the principal officials of the com- 
pany, including the president, William H. 
Baldwin, Jr, Prof L. H. Bailey of New York, 
J. H. Hale of Connecticut and J. Horace 
McFarland of Pennsylvania accompanied 
the party. The closer transportation com- 
panies get in touch with producers, the bet- 
ter for all concerned. Just such excursion 
parties as this by ot er companies will 
greatly help farmers. This is the kind of 
university extension that will do much in 
spreading new ideas and methods broad- 
cast. 





—_———- 
Progress has been made in the dairy sec- 
tions in the way of profitably utilizing milk 
at home. In many instances groups of 
farmers have established plants for profit- 
ably converting milk into butter and cheese 
when the New York city price for whole 





- 


milk was unsatisfactory. At one shipping 
station in Onondaga Co, N Y, 50 milk pro- 
ducers followed this plan, and their money 
returns, covering a period of 18 months, av- 
eraged $140 more for each producer than ac- 
cepting ‘“‘any old price’ the milk exchange 
saw fit to offer. The FS MPA has not suc- 
ceeded in making a satisfactory trade for 
producers as a whole, yet has accomplished 
something through stimulating farmers to 
make themselves independent of the -whole- 
sale milk trade, as in the case just cited. 

The telephone is gradually reaching into 
the country. Many communities are so con- 
nected by wire and ’phone that the entire 
farming population for areas of five or six 
square miles can converse with one an- 
other. More farmers’ co-operative tele- 
phone lines should be constructed. A large 
fruit grower in West Virginia has recently 
put up 25 miles of telephone line in his or- 
chards. It is his purpose to have a tele- 
phone in each block of fruit where his men 
are picking. Last summer, while visiting 
the principal orchards of the east and south, 
we found the telephone was in almost con- 
stant use in the packing sheds of the ‘more 
progressive growers. 

Se es 

Farmers should visit the Pan-American 
exposition at Buffalo. It is an opportunity 
of a lifetime to see much of special inter- 
est along agricultural and horticultural 
lines. The model dairy, together with other 
farm exhibits, will afford an exceptional 
chance to see and compare American farm 
products. Do not postpone trip until too 
late; but plan to have a real treat after 
harvest. The exposition closes Nov 1. 

From one-third to one-half of all college 
and university students come from the 
farms. This fact ‘was demonstrated by an 
elaborate investigations conducted by 
American Agriculturist three years ago. 
Consequently educational institutions that 
want students should advertise in journals 
that circulate among the most well-to-do 
agricultural families. 





Believes Conditions Require Fumigation 
—I think it is only a question of a very 
short time before it will be one of the reg- 
ular operations of the nurseryman, whether 
it is compelled by legislation or not. In 
the meantime, where there are great inter- 
ests at stake, I do not think laws compell- 
ing fumigation are out of place, but rather 
a necessity. Some people are inclined to 
look upon fumigation requirements only 
with reference to San Jose scale, but it is 
equally fatal to other insects and cannot 
fail to be of very great benefit to the fruit 
grower. The cost of fumigation to the nur- 
seryman, as compared with the cost to the 
grower, for spraying, etc, is very small. Of 
course a system of fumigation will not do 
away with the necessity of spraying, but 
will greatly decrease the loss that growers 
now sustain from the attacks of various 
insects.—[Franklin Sherman, Jr, State En- 
tomologist, N C. 


The American Pomological Society will 
hold its twenty-seventh biennial session at 
Buffalo Sept 12-13, ’01. Various horticul- 
tural exhibits of the Pan-American exposi- 
tion will be open to members of the or- 
ganization, and opportunity will be also 
offered to visit the famous fruit districts 
of western N Y and eastern Ontario. Pro- 
grams covering the general subject of in- 
terest to growers will be issued soon. The 
national bee keepers’ assn will meet in joint 
session with the pomologists to discuss 
questions of vital importance relative to 
bee and fruit culture. Other special in- 
formation can be obtained from Prof Wil- 
liam A. Taylor, U S dept of agri, Washing- 
ton, D C. 





Kafir Corn heads containing fully 
ripened seeds are greatly relished by horses. 
The leaves and seeds are eaten clean. No 
difference is noticed in the relative growth 
of brown and white kafir corn. 




















AMONG THE FARMERS 


To Surpass All Other Agricultural Shows. 


The N Y state fair commissioners are 
making elaborate plans for the coming fair 
to be held at Syracuse; Sept 9-14. The 
legislature appropriated $100,000 for perma- 
nent improvements. During the summer a 
new steel grand stand to seat 7000 people 
will be constructed. In addition to the 85 
horse stables built last year, 150 new ones 
will be put up on the compartment plan. 
A large. carriage house, a building for live 
stock, a cooling out-shed, a house for ex- 
hibitors with rooms for executive depart- 
ments and cther smaller buildings ‘will be 
constructed. 

A large amount of money will be spent 
to beautify the grounds, and a new ring 
for exhibiting horses will be built. James 
T. Hyde of N ¥ has been secured to take 
charge of the state fair horse show. About 
$25,000 is set aside for premiums and the fair 
this year should be larger and better than 
ever before. The commissioners’ should 
have the loyal co-operation of the farmers 
of the state. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 





Pine Grove, Schuylkill Co, May 27—Con- 
Bbiderable corn is to be planted. The damp 
weather favors grass and transplanted veg- 
etables. Fruit prospects continue favora- 
ble. Grain crops above an average. The 
bloom on apples continued during three 
weeks, an unusually long time. Old pota- 
toes are getting scarce in this vicinity and 
prices higher. 3ees did fairly well for a 
while, and some colonies are about ready to 
swarm. 

Buffalo, Union Co, May 27—A carload of 
Til horses sold at Mifflinburg May 
16 at an average of $146. Jerry 
Burrey has set out 250 peach trees 
on his land on the mountain. All 
kinds of fruit blossomed freely, excepting 
apple trees. Corn is coming up nicely and 
oats and wheat are looking well; though the 
grass crop is short for this time of year. 
The Union Co agri society will hold its fair 
Sept 24-27. 

Carnot, 


sown until May. 
rapidly as the 


Allegheny Co, May 27—No oats 
Corn is being planted as 
weather will permit. All 
work is behind. Wheat looking excellent 
and grass doing well. Rain has injured the 
setting of cherries and plums after a heavy 
bloom. Apple prospects good so far. 


Orwell, Bradford Co, May 28—Spring very 
wet, cold and backward. Corn ground too 


wet to plow; few potatoes planted. Pas- 
tures are in fine condition and meadows 
look well. If the weather keeps wet there 
will be a good crop of hay this season. 
‘Apple trees are blooming full. Roads are 
jn a very bad condition. Hay high and 
scarce at $14. 

Phoenixville, Chester Co, May 28—The 


season has been very backward, being cold 
and wet. Very little corn was planted until 
last week. About the usual acreage will 
be seeded to corn. A recent thunder storm 
did much damage. The beautiful house of 
Mr and Mrs Frank Hartman in Charles- 
town Village was struck and burned. The 
barn of Mahlon Keen in East Coventry was 
struck and burned together with a lot of 
grain and agricultural implements. Quite 
a quantity of hail fell near- Phoenixville. 
The barn of John R. Lilly at Youngsburg, 
one of the largest and best equipped in the 
county, was destroyed by fire recently. 
Nothing whatever was saved and imple- 


ments valued at over $10,000 were burned. 
Out of the 24 cows in the _ stables one 
escaped to the open air. She was so ter- 


ribly burned that she was killed. All the 
cattle were blooded stock. The fire is at- 
tributed to tramps. 


Damascus, Wayne Co, May 27—Weather 
still wet and cool; ground too wet to work 
except on dry red shale, consequently many 
farmers have been hindered in sowing oats 
and much of tHe corn ground is still un- 
plowed. Meadows look promising for a good 
hay crop, but pasturage came late on ac- 
count of cold weather. Small fruits blos- 
somed freely and give promise of an abun- 
dance of fruit, but apples make a poor 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s fer- 
tilizers. They enrich the earth- 


showing. Help on farms is scarce and 
wages high. Good heavy farm horses are 
selling for $150 and are hard to find at 
that. Veal calves sell readily at 5c per lb, 
eggs 14 to 15c. Farmers here are paying 
more attention to poultry keeping, chiefly 
for egg production. L. A. Lybolt and W. H. 
Crocker are the most extensive producers 
at present, but many of the farmers keep 
from 100 te 150 hens, where 10 years ago 
they had from 20 to 30. Young pigs are 
scarce and sell quickly at 2.50 to 3 each. 
Of Interest to Farmers—The Pa state bd 
of agri will hold a spring meeting and gen- 


eral round-up of farmers’ institute man- 
agers and lecturers at the state college 
June 5-7. An elaborate program has been 


arranged and prominent speakers will dis- 
cuss questions of timely interest. The lead- 
ing railroads have granted reduced excur- 
sion rates, good from June 38 to 17. For 
ticket orders and general information, ad- 
dress Prof John Hamilton, Sec of Agri, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


DELAWARE. 

Sussex Co—The strawberry crop is in 
good condition. Fruit growing in good 
shape. Late frosts did very little damage. 
Most of the fields have a good average 
stand and are yielding abundantly. The 
bulk of the crop goes forward from May 


27 to June 11. All crops are later this year 
than usual. 





MISSOURI. 

An Interesting Bulletin—The Apr bulle- 
tin sent out by the state bd of agri dis- 
cusses the present status of the dairy in- 
dustry and the outlook. There are in the 
state about 200 creameries and skimming 
stations, 30 or 40 cheese factories and a 
large number of private dairies. The to- 
tal annual dairy output is worth about 
$11,000,000. This is not a bad showing, con- 
sidering the fact that nothing has been 
done to develop dairying. The - last legisla- 
ture voted $40,000 for a dairy and live stock 
building at the college of agri, where com- 
petent teachers will be employed. The cli- 
mate in most of the counties is favorable 
for dairying, and this industry has a great 
future before it. In this same bulletin C. 
L. Willoughby of the agri college discusses 
butter making and the benefit of more ex- 
tensive dairy operations. 
ters describes the building up and main- 
tenance of a modern dairy, giving some 
valuable suggestions. The May bulletin 
discusses the live stock sanitary regula- 
tions now in force, with special reference to 
the Tex fever. Sheep scab and its remedies 





are also treated. 
NEW YORK. 
2 
Holland Patent, Oneida Co, May 27— 
Ellis J. Roberts thas just completed his 
farm residence. The grass crop promises 


to be Jarge. Fruit trees are blossoming 
profusely. F. H. Thomson has sold his 
black team for $400 to W. H. Yale of New 
York. 


Rodman, Jefferson Co May 28—The 
sugar crop was the lightest in a number 
of years. Emory Perkins, an esteemed 


farmer and life long resident, died recent- 
ly. Showers are frequent and crops are 
looking well. The Wilson cheese factory 
has been running for some time. The out- 
look for hay is good. Old hay pretty much 
used up. Sowing nearly done and some 
planting done. 

Orleans Co—Prospects fair for an aver- 
age apple crop, except Baldwins, most of 
these bare. Spraying more general than 
before, perhaps double the amount of two 
or three years ago. Last year a good 
many cars of: peaches, plums and pears 
shipped from this county. Five or six 
spraying rigs are running near Albion with 
steam for motive power; can spray top of 
30 ft trees with vermorel nozzle. 


Nassau, Rensselaer Co, May 27—There 
has been sc much rain of late that 
it has been difficult for farmers to get 


their work along as expeditiously as they 
wish. Grass is looking well. Cattle are pas- 
tured and the demand for old hay is less. 
The fruit prospect is good; peach, pear and 
plum trees have bloomed. Some early po- 
tatoes planted. Butter is selling at 20c, 





Prof H. J. Wae { 
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eggs 14 to i5e. There has been much in- 
quiry for young pigs and they have been 
bringing $5 to 6 per pair. S. E. Williams of 
North Nassau carries on a large butter 
dairy, having over 20 cows. His market 
for butter is Albany. He is constantly 
buying and selling cows and also deals 
in swine considerably, selling many’ young 
pigs and fattening several every fall for 
sausage. He has some 25 or 30 pigs on 
hand. 


Albany Co—Heavy white frosts the mid- 
dle of May caused some damage to fruit. 
Apple orchards wintered well and farmers 
understand the business of spraying better 
than ever before. Several peach orchards 
here of a few hundred trees. W. H. Fer- 
guson of Voorheesville has an orchard of 
400 trees, a fine sight the past few days. 


Marcy, Oneida Co, May 27—Farmers are 
well up with spring work. The acreage of 
potatoes will not be as large as in former 


years. Sweet corn for the canners,is now 
being raised. Milk is the main product 
here. The early spring has been very fa- 


vorable to many who were short of hay. 
Cows were turned to pasture the first of 
May. A large quantity of grain was fed 
during the winter at prices so high that 
there was no profit in making winter milk. 
Meadows in general are now giving prom- 
ise of a zood hay crop. W. T. Atwood, 
who handles most of the potatoes raised 
here, has shipped the last carload at 35c. 
Pears, plums and cherries blossoming well. 
Tent caterpillars have appeared. Veal 
calves have been in good demand at 5c per 
Ib, light pork 8c, heavy 7c. Milk stations 
have ruined the raising of pork, many 
farmers having to buy for family use. 
Spring pigs scarce at $3. The station is 
receiving at present about 90 cans of milk 
per day. 





ROUND SILOS 
LABOR 1-2 SAVED. 


Also best Horse-power, Thresher, Clover- 
Thresh and 


huller, Dog-power, Rye er 
Binder, Fanning-mill, Feed-mill, Saw- 
machine (circular and , Land-roller, 
Steam.-engine, Ensilage and fodder-cutter, 
Shredder, Root-cutter and Corn-sheller. 
CcEO. D. 


BPAROER Manufacturer, 
eskill, N. Y. 

ta Please tell what you wish to pur 
chase. 








“It’s allin the lIens’’ 





KORONA 
CAMERAS 


for 1901 


embody a number of improvements that not 
only signify our desire to keep abreast of 
the times, but also advance the Korona to a 
position that places it beyond competition. 











Send for rgor Catalogue. 


GUNDLACH OPTICAL CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
28 JACKSON GOULEVARD 
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Peru, Clinton Co, May 28—Farmers very 
late with planting on account of the heavy 
rains. Grass has a fine start and the pros- 
pect for a hay crop is good. Pears, cher- 
ries and all small fruits blossomed pro- 
fusely, but apples cannot be more than 25% 
of a crop. Several carloads of horses have 
been bought at good prices and shipped 
from this county recently. Cows are in 
good demand at $35 to 40. 

Troupspurg, Steuben Co, May 28—Grass 
is very forward and cattle were turned out 
about May 5. Meadows are picking up and 
bid fair to make a good crop. Wheat is 
looking fine. Small fruits are blossoming 
very full. The acreage of potatoes will be 
about the same as last year. 

Pike, Wyoming Co, May 27—Spring work 
is later than usual. Farmers are vealing 
all the calves they do not wish to raise. 
Potatoes have advanced to 45c per bu and 
few in farmers’ hands. 


Paris, Oneida Co, May 28—Meadows 
never looked better than at the present 
time. Spring work is somewhat behind, 
owing to wet weather. Fruit prospects 
are very promising, both apples and all 
small fruits. ' 

West Laurens, Otsego Co, May 27—Grass 
ig starting finely. Potatoes nearly all. plant- 
ed; a number of acres planted. Corn will 
be planted with a large acreage. Smith's 
Hall, the oldest frame house in the town 
has been sold to W. E. Hunington of New 
York. Oats look well, 


Maryland, Otsego Co, May 27—As grass 
and the milk flow increase, the price of 
milk at the milk stations drops. The east 
wind and cold rains have retarded corn 
planting. 

Penn Yan, Yates Co, May 28—The spring 
is rather backward with plenty of rain. 
Crops. look 50% better than last year at 
this date. Corn planting is late. Old tim- 
othy meadaws are poor. Beet seeding has 
begun anda large acreage is anticipated. 
A large acreage of beans and cabbage will 
also be planted. 


_ LONG ISLAND. 





Riverhead, Suffolk Co, May 27—The 
farmers of this place have finished planting 
corn and some -have sowed cauliflower seed. 
On account of the cold weather and heavy 
rains potatoes are backward. Grass’ is 
looking well and also wheat and. rye. 
Strawberries are in full bloom and look 
quite promising. . Eggs selling at 12c per 
doz and butter at 22c per Ib. 


—_—_—_— 


Cheese at Utica. 


At Utica, N Y,. May 27—The cheese mar- 
ket this week was decidedly active at high- 
er prices. A much larger amount of cheese 
is now being produced and grass is so lux- 
uriant that cows are believed .to be nearly 
in the flush of milk. The probability is 
that another week, or two weeks at the 
farthest, will see a large increase in the 
offerings of cheese. To-day buyers were all 
anxious to get cheese and the competition 
for it was strong. A good deal more stock 
could have been disposed of without weak- 
ening prices if it had been available. The 
curb market in particular shows the 
strength of the situation. 

Transactions were as follows: Large col- 
ored, 1075 bxs at 8%c, 870 at 8%c; large 
white, 1481 at 844c; small white, 460 at 8tc, 
210 at 8%c; small colored, 320 at 8%c, 420 
at 8%c, and 100 at 9c. Total, 4936 bxs, 
against 6416 a year ago. Sales on curb, 430 
bxs large at 81%4c,.175 small colored at 9c, 
240 large skims. at 7c. Butter, 98 pkgs at 
19c, 40 cases prints at 20c. 


Additional Live Stock Markets. 


At Buffalo, cattle active Monday of this 
week, when 130 cars came in. Best steers 
higher at $5.80@5.90 p 100 Ibs, good stockers 
and feeders firm at 4.40@4.75, butchers and 
native cattle 4.40@5.25, bulls and oxen 4@ 
4.75, good milkers steady at 30@55 each. 
Veal calves stronger, tops reaching 6, with 
sales mainly 5.60@5.80. Hogs about steady. 
Receipts Monday of this week 100 double 
decks. Best lots sold at 6@6.05; yorkers and 
best heavy pigs firm at 5.80@5.90. Sheep 
fairly active at steady prices. Receipts 
Monday of this week 106 double decks. 


Clipped sheep 4.25@4.65, do lambs 5.50@5.75, 
exporters 5@5.10, spring lambs 6@9. 


FSMPA. 


Notes from Milk Producers. 





Most of the producers think the F S M P 
A has been a benefit to them. Some mem- 
bers who produced much milk still sup- 
port the association. The largest producers 
ship direct, and will get 90c to $1 per can 
of.40 qts for the coming six months. Those 


that patronize the shipping station get %c 


less than exchange price.—[W. Anderson, 
Hunterdon Co, N J. 

There is no material change in the milk 
business at Deposit, N Y. Most members 
of the F S MP A are patronizing the con- 
densery. The milk producers feel more fa- 
vorable toward the F S M P A than some 
time ago. They begin to realize the impor- 
tance of the work and what it is doing for 
the farmer.—[Smith C. Sliter, Delaware Co, 

The milk producers here feel as though 
it is for their best interest to keep up the 
local organization of F S M P A. About 
25 out of 50 are supporting it, and dispos- 
ing of our milk at station run by Empire 
State Dairy Co of Brooklyn. We receive 
just what they see fit to give. No contract. 
Verbal agreement is that they will pay 
within %c exchange price.—[C. S. Bryant, 
Susquehanna Co, Pa. 

The dairy business in our vicinity is in 
a rather improved condition as compared 
with the half dozen preceding years. While 
I think this results partly from the agita- 
tion given the matter by the F S M P A, 
yet this assn is barely in good standing in 
our community. Its condition should be at- 
tributed to overzealous promoters and per- 
haps to some unwarranted statements made 
by those high in authority. We recognize 


the fact that its efferts are in-a right and’ 


much-needed direction, but unfounded 
claims that it has completed contracts, etc, 
tend to discredit it. Our local section has 
fallen by the wayside. Most of iis former 
patrons or members are _ selling: cream, 
raised in Cooley cans; to the Bradford Cmy 
Co, who ship. to various points, or,. failing 
to have orders, make it up in butter. The 
price paid is 74%c p qt delivered at: cream- 
ery, or 7c at the producers’. This priee con- 
tinues until autumn, when an advance is 
probable. There are a few of our neigh- 
bors who are selling milk and have been 
for a number of years.- These have been 
selling to parties in cities at 2c for six or 
seven months and 3c for the remainder of 
the year. This price for milk~is on rail- 
road platform.—[William Shumway, Brad- 
ford Co. Pa. 

At New York, the exchange price re- 
mains at 2c p qt. According to leading 
dealers the demand increased about 20% 
during the hot weather, but there was no 
disposition on the part of the exchange to 
increase the price. The surplus west of the 
Hudson river remains at $1.09 p 40-qt can, 
including freight. Revised official figures 
show that the N Y Central (long haul) car- 
ried during Apr 111,526 cans of milk and 
2964 cans of cream. 

Receipts by rail and other sources, in- 
cluding bottled milk, at the various dis- 
tributing points in New York city, in 40-qt 
cans, for the week ending May 25, were as 
follows: : 











Fluid Cond’s'd 

milk Cream milk 
| a ro ere 1,753 935 
D, Lack and W...... 29,350 675 — 
CEE ces cera 29,217 2,064 — 
N Y Cent (long haul) ..26,019 686 i 
N Y Cent (Harlem)... 11,712 133 300 
Susquehanna ......... 15,011 349 394 
West Shore ........... 10,315 1,530 = 
Lehigh Valley ........ 14,230 516 — 
Homer Ramsdell line. 5,480 225 — 
New Haven . 8,707 ~- ~- 
Other sources 5,500 150 —_ 
Total oud o.0<<0o0 eee 8,081 1,629 
Daily average ...... 26,906 . 1,155 233 
Last week cece ee» - 184,898 8,103 1,647 
Last. year. .;-..... *..174,705 8,101 1,882 

Grange Notes. 


Onondaga Co Pomona holds its quarterly 
meeting and biennial election of officers 
with Onondaga Hill, at the home of Mr and 
Mrs J: T. Roberts, June 14. Election of 
officers at the morning session and instal- 
lation in the afternoon, which will be fol- 
lowed by addresses by Mrs Helen Wells 
and F. E. Dawley on the Pan-American. 
Several poems, recitations, duets and other 
‘iusical ‘selections: are on the program, 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


For Lower Freights on Farm Produce. 





Shippers of perishable produce, and this 
includes very largely fruits, poultry and 
eggs, garden truck, etc, from the middle and 
southern states, seem to be making some 
progress in securing adjustment of freight 
rates, which will relieve them from some 
of the burdens imposed by the transpor- 


tation companies. Within the -past’ few 
weeks representatives of eastern and 
southern transportation companies have 


been in conference, and ‘seem to view with 
unusual thoughtfulness the dissatisfaction 
which for a long time has existed because 
the small shippers are obliged to pay a 
relatively very much higher rate of freight 
than the carload shipper. It will be remem- 
bered that a year ago the classification 
committee advanced in class over two- 
thirds of the 2600 items of merchandise, 
which practically amounted to a general 
advance in freights for all except the big 
shippers. 

The transportation interests, including 
not only the railroads, but also some of the 
export houses, have finally felt called upon 
to discuss this question with a view of 
possibly affording some relief to small 
shippers. Before the committee a well- 
known N Y exporter is reported to have 
said: “I believe it to be the ecarrier’s inter- 
est to foster small shippers. Transporta- 
tion companies can get a better average 
rate from many small shippers than from 
a few large ones, and it should be remem- 
bered that large shippers are constantly 
pressing for lower rates and individual ad- 
vantages, while the small shippers are not 
heard in the case except through commer- 
cial organization.” 

This speaker, at the conference of ship- 
pers with the railroad interests, perhaps 
unintentionally sounds a note indicative of 
the value of co-operation among producers 
and shippers; or possibly between this class 
of people and the distributors represented 
by such organization as the Natl League 
of Commission Merchants... If the small 
shippers are not heard in their demands 
except through commercial organization, it 
is high time they realized the fact that | 
the united effort of 100 or 1000 is more 
than a one-man power. 


— 


The Hop Movement and Market. 





LATEST NEW YORK CITY HOP QUOTATIONS. 
[In cents with comparisons.] 


1901 1900 1899 
N Y state, choice 18 @19 13 @14 16@17 
POUMME: ccc cacas +.164%@18 11%@12% 14@15 
medium ......... 15 @16% 8 @10 10@13 
Pacific e’st, choice 174%2@18% 13 @14 16@18 
medium .......... 15 @16 8 @10 10@13 
BE Ae eae 2 @6 2 @-.5 2@ 6 
German éecceeeeedd® @45 32 @40 47@55 


At New York, the quietness of the past 
few months is still maintained. Stocks are 
low and the little business done is at a 
shade lower prices. Dealers are hopeful 
of a revival of interest in the near future. 

An Ore hop grower, George L. Rose, is 
reported to have sold his crops for the next 
five years at lic p lb to Ramsey & Co of 


Seattle. This contract covers the years 
701, °02, ’05, °04, ’05. 
New York. 
SCHOHARIE Co—Cobleskill: Hop _ ship- 


ments for week ending May 25 were W. M. 
Richardson 54 bales. The vines are grow- 
ing well and starting up the poles. 

MADISON Co—Solsville: Owing to dry 
weather last year, newly set hops did not 
get a good growth and worms did some 
damage to old yards. Two carloads of new 
poles have been delivered in town and pres- 
ent indications are that the acreage will 
not be increased. 

OswrEGo Co—Madison: The acreage will 
be about the same as last year. Many new 
yards started last year did not come and 
will be plowed out, also some of the worn- 
out yards.—[B. H. A. 


OTsEGo Co—Hartwick Seminary: Acre- 
age will be about the same as’’00. Many 
yards died last year, and will be. taken up. 
Very few choice hops left, which are held 
above the. market.—[L. K. 
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National League of Commission Merchants 


OF THE UNITED STATES 
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MARYLAND. 


Queen Anne Co—Corn about all plant- 
ed and some early” planted coming up. 
About the usual acreage put in. Early po- 
tatoes coming up. Wheat has made rapid 
growth and is heading and gives promise 
for a heavy growth of straw. Grass has 
made slow’ growth. Crimson clover in 
head. Oats making fine growth and young 
clover looks well. Some cowpeas are being 
sown for hay. The clover crop has become 
so uncertain that farmers are realizing that 
they must find something to take its place. 
Some are planting the velvet beans. Peach 
trees are full of young fruit and all other 
fruits give promise of good crops. Stock 
has been turned out to pasture. Tomato, 
cabbage and sweet potato plants being set. 
Corn 50c, wheat 80c, eggs 12c, butter 20c. 

Caroline Co—Wheat just beginning to 
show heads in this section, and is general- 
ly looking fine, with prospects for a good 
crop. Corn planting nearly all done; some 
up and a few fields still to plant. Farmers 
can get a good crop in this climate, plant- 
ing as late as June 10. There will not be a 
full crop of peaches. Apples, pears and 
cherries are fruiting well. Strawberries 
are ripening and will be a fair crop; picked 
my first from Michel’s Early May 18. Main 
crop will come on week beginning May 27. 
Very little hay to cut here; what we have, 
especially timothy, looking good. Barring 
cool nights, weather has been very favor- 
able tor growing crops. Labor scarce. 
Good farming land is advancing a little. 
Western hay $20, corn 5@c, wheat Tic, eggs 
12c, butter 20c.—[J. H. Carroll. 


Strawberry Crop—The condition of 
strawberries in Caroline Co is good, and 
at present the quality seems all right, even 
better than last year, though am inclined 
to think quantity will be less. Season very 
late. The shipment of standard varieties 
will begin about May 28 or 29, and not so 
early as that unless weather warms up.— 
[Thomas R. Smith. 

Wicomico Co—Our strawberries are in 
much better condition than last year. So 
far, plenty of rain. Season 10 days late. I 
shipped two crates on May 16 and eight 
crates May 138. Not another crate had 
been shipped from the county then. I am 
shipping only one variety, the Excelsior. 
Will get fully under way about May 27.— 
[W. F. Allen. 
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Tobacco Crop and Market. 
The New York City Market. 





{n spite or tne great panic on Wall street 
in this city, a fortnight ago, and also the 
formation of the American Cigar Co, busi- 
ness has continued to move on in a fairly 
liberal way. While the annual meeting of 
the national cigar leaf tobacco assn was 
held in this city during May, no great 
amount of business followed the attendance 
of delegates until late in the month, when 
a few good-sized transactions were put 
through. Prices have been quite satisfac- 
tory because of the limited amount of 
goods on hand and the lively demand for 
them. All grades of desirable tobacco are 
well disposed of. The cigar and cigarette 
output continues of enormous proportions 
and no unusual oversupply of raw leaf 
appears to be held by manufacturers. When 
the ‘00 crop comes on the market, manu- 
facturers will be in a position to take it up 
promptly.. The annual convention of the 
national cigar leaf tobacco assn was fol- 
lowed by several geod-sized orders being 
placed locally, but immediately preceding 
and during the convention, few sales were 
made. 

The low grades of old New England 
crops have in past years been largely ex- 
ported, but the filler grades have _ been 
found serviceable the past year and have 
been largely taken up at home. Low grade 
Wis tobacco has been exported of late in 
considerable quantity in place of New 
England fillers, thus the market will be 
practically cleared up of low grade New 


England and Wis leaf. There will. however, 
be more than enough filler grades of Pa and 
O tobacco to meet all demands, although 
O fillers are moving rapidly of late. Forced 
sweated New England wrappers have sold 
as soon as placed on the market; these are 
much in demand and at a liberal prone w 


TOBACCO 


packers. Dark New England wrappers have 


been secured liberally of late by  stogie 
manufacturers. Some sales have been as 
follows: 

New England: 200 cs 00 Hav at 22% to 
65c, 75 cs do at 22 to 70c; 50 cs ’99 broad 
leaf wrappers at 40c, 50 cs do at p t. 

Pennsylvania: 675 cs ’99 seed leaf at 
12% to 13c, 1200 cs do at 12 to 138c; 565 cs 
"99 Hav seed B’s at pt. 

Ohio: 750 es ’99 Zimmer Spanish at 15 
to 16c, 900 cs do at 15 to 16%c, 150 cs do 
at 16c; 50 cs ’99 Little Dutch at 18c, 50 cs 
do at 12 to 13c; 140 cs ’99 Gebhart at 13%c. 

Wisconsin: 525 cs ’99 Hav at 12 to 12%c, 
400 cs do at 12 to 13c, 100 cs do B’s at lic, 
150 cs binders at 12 to 13c, 500 cs do for 
export at p 

Florida: 


New York T bacco Affairs. 


Very little tobacco in growers’ hands in 
the Tioga valley. Some was contracted for 
before harvesting at 10 to 13c in bdl and 
some has been sold in cases at 8 to 10c. 
In the Canisteo valley, 25 to 30% is in grow- 
ers’ hands. Plants are doing well, but a 
little later than usual. Transplanting be- 
gan May 25. Hav seed is about the only 
variety sown. 

About 25% of the ’00 crop is held by grow- 
ers at East Corning, Steuben Co; what was 
sold brought about 5 to 7c in bdl. Prepara- 
tions are being made for about the usual 
acreage. Hav leaf is the only variety raised 
here. Plants are growing finely, but owing 
to the unusual quantity of rain and cloudy 
weather, many complain of rotting. Trans- 
planting began last week. 

About one-half of last year’s crop. at 
Savonna, Steuben Co, is held by growers; 
it is of the better grade, as buyers seem to 
have bought up the cheaper lots early in 
the season, that most injured by drouth, 
grasshoppers, etc, for which 5 to 8c in bdl 


t. 
150 bales ’00 wrappers at $1.25. 








was paid. Some of the poorer crops went 
at 7 to 8c assorted and cased. The better 
crops are being held at 10 to 12c. About the 
usual acreage will be*planted. Plants are 


rather backward owing to cold and cloudy 
weather. Transplanting began this week. 
The recent application of the tobacco 
growers of Chemung and Steuben coun- 
ties, in an effort to change the place of 
trial of their suits brought by Joseph 
Mayer’s Sons, from New York city, was 
reviewed by Judge Andrews last week. The 
application by growers was for the pur- 
pose of having the trial held at the county 
seat in Steuben or Chemung county; in 
order that the large number of witnesses 
whom growers wished to introduce should 
be easily available. As Judge Andrews 
again refused a change from the New York 
city court, it will be necessary for grow- 
ers to put up a stiff fight and the cost of 
conducting the case will be nothing small. 
Had Judge Andrews allowed the case to 
be tried where tobacco is raised, growers 
would stand a far better chance of having 
the case tried strictly on its merits. Grow- 
ers have a month within which to appeal 
and to print whatever document or appli- 
cations they may desire before the case is 
taken up. The next step is the Appellate 
Division of the court, the highest tribunal 
to which it can be carried. 


————— -_ — 


Tobacco Notes. 

MARYLAND--Last year’s crop is now being 
conditioned for the Baltimore market. This 
tobacco is used almost entirely by foreign 
manufacturers, the French government tak- 
ing all the desirable, firm leaf. The Balti- 
more market affords the only export facili- 
ties for this agricultural industry, which 
is confined to the five counties comprising 
southern Md, lying between the Potomac 
river and the Chesapeake bay. It is most 
unfortunate for those engaged in its culti- 
vation that, thev are confined to this one 
market, which gives the few buyers com- 
prising that market absolute control over 
this ‘most important industry. The crop of 
the past year is far below the average in 
quality, nor do I think it will reach the 
average amount in quantity. This condi- 
tion ought to insure good prices for the de- 
sirable portions of this crop, and in any 
other market than ours, no doi. vt would be 
so. At present, prices are ruling lower 
than for several years. The main part of 
the crop will be offered for sale before 
June and July, as the past winter has not 
been favorable to conditioning. It is to be 
hoped that prices may rule higher by that 
time. Plant beds for the crop for this year 
are looking well. Plants are advanced and 





many will be set out from May 15 to 31. 
The month of Apr has been very wet and 
not much progress has been made in pre- 
paring the land for tobacco, but the usual 
crop will be planted. I have heard less 
complaint of the fly than for many years. 
(S. Cox, Jr. 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
Five Cents a Word. 
CIRCULATION, 80,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 


ee 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable in 
the paper. At @ very small cost one can advertise poul- 
try, dogs and live stock of all kinds, seeds, fruits and 
vegetab! yl or situations wanted. In fact, anything 








to cell or 
.THE ADDRESS must be counted as t of th - 
tisement, and each initial, or a number, BR fg A 
9 ba] i eggemipans each order, and advertise- 
e ess OD 
tt ae » @3 we cannot forward re- 
COPY must be received Friday to t i 
in issue of the following week. re eaten 
FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rates, but will be charged at the regular rate of sixty 
cents per line each insertion, to go on another page. 
NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any kind 
allowed under this head, thus making a small “_ ss 
noticeable as a large one. 
THE RATE for the ‘‘Farmers’ Exchange” advertising i 
only, five cents a word each insertion. . wees S 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 








COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


OLDEST. commission house in New York; established 
1838. Butter, cheese, epee. ork, poultry, dressed 
selves. ~~ ete. E. B. WOODWARD, 302 Greenwich 





USTIN & COCHRAN, fruit and produce commission 





merchants, asparagus and berries specialties. 306 

Washington St, "New fork. ats wit ‘ 
OULTRY, eggs, apples, tatoes; highest prices. T. 
J. HOOVER. Philadelphia. . ’ 





AGENTS WANTED. 


$15 A week and expenses, yearly contract, weekly 
e © pay, for men with rig to sell Poultry Mixture 
in the country. We furnish bank reference of our relia 
bility. EUREKA MFG CO, Dept 58, East St Louis, Il. 
W E pay $20 a week and expenses to men with rigs to 

introduce Poultry Compound. INTERNATIONAL 
MFG CO, Parsons, Kan. 


EGGS AND POULTRY. 


HITE and Barred P Rock, 4, Biahene, Ww iw 

















yan- 


00—$3.00. CHAS 





dot, Pekin duck eggs, 26— 
BENNETT, Tate, Va. : 
ResEcomB White Leghorns, 210 egg strain, mature 
(LU and lay age of 5 months; 26 eggs $1. E. JONES, 
North Hartland, Vt. 





WW HITE _, Wyandot eggs from selected pens of first- 
class stock, $1 per 1. GEORGE KARNES, New 
Petersburg, O. 
MERICAN mltry and dog farm. Catal ~g upon re- 
quest. GEG. D. WOOD & CO, Hartland, Vt 
REEDING pens 10 Barred Rocks, $19; sitting 75c. 
J LENORA VAN HORN, East Troy, Pa. 
A MEEICAS best Barred Rock, Brown Leghorn eggs, 
cheap. NELSON’S, London, Pa. bea 


DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK. 











stock. BP _ Rocks, 


Bais hares from prize 
H. 8S. CULP, Zanes- 


Write for prices and references, 
ville, 
INE Belgian hares for sale by MRS IDA I. 
LIAMS, Hillsdale, Mich. All Prices. 
T Bernard bitch, Spaniel pups. Belgian hares. GLEN 
MARY FARM, West Chester, Pa. 
OGS—Beagle and Dachshunds. Write J. B. 
LER, Smithton, Pa. 
ELGIAN _ hares, 
Natick, Mass. 





WIL- 








HEP- 





lowest prices. EBEN WHITNEY, 








LIVE STOCK. 
G CERNSEY bull calf for sale, also Chester White 
pigs, either sex, not akin. E. P. ROGERS, Ketch- 


um’s: Corners, N Ce i AE ie 
ARGE English Berkshire pigs for sale, 8 weeks old, 
of fine breeding. SETH P. HANDY, Stillwater, 

Saratoga Co, N Y. WPS Ve: : : 
T Lambert bull, sire Rex of Stockton No 49577, dam 
Angee Queen No 63239. H. E. PUTNAM, Burn- 











hams, a ae ka a ee) 
HETLAND mies and Chester White pigs cheap. 
STEPHEN LYLE, White Cottage, O. 





MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS. 


OR SALE—No 34 Improved U S Separator, nearly 
new. Also new St Albans Shredder. CROSS 
& UHL, Poughkeepsie, N Y¥ 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


7 ANTED—Country board -for gentleman, two ladies 
and_two small children. High ground, with good 
shade gun penty of milk are essential. Prefer near lake 
or river with good boating and within easy reach of New 
Address, stating terms and full particulars, AS- 
PINWALL, Box I, Station D, New York City. 


Better Than Poultry Papers. 


My little advertisement in the Farmers’ 
Exchange column of American®Agricultur- 
ist on poultry paid me exceedingly well. 
I think your paper pays better than poul- 
try papers, and will be with you again in 
time.—[J. A. Bergey, Telford, Pa. 











Told in Short Paragraphs. 





Sen Beveridge of Ind is to study commer- 
cial conditions in Russia, going possibly 
to Siberia. He will also visit England and 
Germany for the same purposes. He be- 
lieves that the U S should have the bulk 
of Russia’s foreign trade. 





The new commonwealth of Australia is 
now fairly started. The opening of its first 
parliament was a brilliant and impressive 
event. The son of the king, who had come 
all the way from England, especially for 
this purpose, presided and the king him- 
self sent a message distinctly recognizing 
the commonwealth. 





The latest Indian recruit to the U S navy 
is Little South Wind, son of Chief South 
Wind of the Winnebagos. He is put down 
on the books as James Russell and is the 
fourth Indian to join the navy. Only one 
of the others remains, as two deserted. 
Little South Wind was reared on the res- 
ervation in Neb and attended Carlisle for 
one year. He is 21. 





The wholesale price of ice in Chicago, Il, 
will be increased 10 cents a ton, because 
of an ice license bill signed by Gov La Fol- 
lette of Wis, which puts an export tax of 
10 cents a ton on all ice shipped out of the 
state. Two-thirds of Chicago’s ice supply 
comes from Wis, 





The new torpedo boat Bagley on her 
official trial run of two hours at sea made 
an average speed of 29.2 knots. In the last 
hour she made 30 knots and for a period of 
five minutes attained a speed of 30.2 knots. 
The contract called for 28 knots. 

The failure of Gurly & Johnson, _ stock 
brokers of Washingfon, D C, involved sev- 
eral congressmen. Among its customers 
were Reps Babcock and Miner of Wis. The 
latter is reported to have had a consider- 
able balance on the firm’s books. Another 
sufferer is a grandson of Sen Frye. Ex- 
Sen Gorman is father-in-law of the junior 
member of the firm. 

Commissary Sergt Woodcock, sentenced 
at Manila for unlawful traffic in govt 
stores to dismissal from the army and 
three years’ imprisonment, has been in the 
regular army service about 25 years and 
in five years more would have been entitled 
to retirement on good pay. 





court has sustained the 
anti-lynching act. C. W. Mitchell, a ne- 
gro, was lynched at Urbana, O, June 4, 
97. His administrator brought suit against 
the commissioners of Champaign Co to re- 
cover $5000 under the special statute, mak- 
ing the co liable in such cases. He was 
given a verdict for the full amount, and 
the decision has stood the test of all the 
courts of the state. 


The O supreme 





The surrender in northwestern Luzon has 
been complete, Gen Tinio reporting to Gen 
MacArthur that not a gun remains. The 
men who were in arms are now engaged 
in trading. The people are asking for civil 
government and schools. 





Gen French of the British army says 
that the Boer war has degenerated into 
brigandage. During recent operations in 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 








There is Money in honey if you go 
about it right. There are thousands of 
smaller vil- 


people on farms and in our 
lages and towns who might earn consid- 
erable sums by keeping bees. Anyone in- 
terested should read: up on the _ subject, 
and there is no better handbook on keep- 
ing bees than the “A B C of Bee Culture,’ 

published and advertised in these columns 
by the A. I. Root Co, of “Medina, Ohio. It 
is a veritable encyclopedia and if the fun- 
damental principles it lays down are care- 
fully followed out, and they are so sim- 
ply stated that it would seem impossible 
to misunderstand them, sanyone can suc- 
ceed. In addition to publishing the above, 
this same company are extensive manu- 
facturers of and dealers in all kinds of 
bee supplies. Their catalog is very com- 
plete and will be sent on request. If in- 
clined to investigate the possibilities of 
profit from keeping bees in the right way 
address the A. I. Roct Co, Medina, Ohio, 
and mention this 


paper. 





OUR STORY OF THE NEWS 


the western Transvaal, the general states 
that hundreds of burghers offered their ser- 
vices to the British. He has found the 
Boers invaluable as scouts. 





Arabi Pasha, the famous Egyptian rebel 
who was banished to Ceylon in 1882, has 
been pardoned. He has been broken in 
health for many years, which the physi- 
cians have diagnosed as nostalgia. 





Enormous quantities of fish are being 
killed this season by dynamite in Grand 
Manan waters, and the Can govt and fish- 
ermen are anxiously seeking information 
to determine if this modern method of fish- 
ing, still in the experimental stage, is a 
benefit to the industry or a menace. Be- 
tween 30,000 and 40,000 fish have been killed 
and taken in a day. 





The movement to cut the indemnity of 
$333,900,000, to be paid by China, has failed 
and China must submit to pay the total, 
or at least agree to pay it,.as grave doubt 
is entertained of her ability to do so. It 
is assumed in the best posted Chinese quar- 
ters that authority will now be given China 
to raise her customs duties. 





Mrs McKinley has so far recovered from 
her critical illness as to be able to be moved 
to Wash. 





Brig-Gen Fred D. Grant and Maj-Gen J. 
Cc. Bates, now in the U §S, will return to 
their stations in the Philippines. When 
Maj-Gen Arthur MacArthur returns, he will 
probably be given a short leave, and then 
take command of the department of Dak, 
now under Maj-Gen Otis, who also has the 
department of lakes.. Maj-Gen Shafter will 
be relieved next month of the department 
of Cal and Columbia by Maj-Gen Young. 





Ex-Gov John R. Tanner of Ill, who died 
recently from a sudden attack of rheuma- 
tism of the heart, was a picturesque char- 
acter with an interesting history. While a 
boy he and his family were sent to south- 
ern rebel prisons as being Union sympa- 
thizers. He finally escaped, came north and 
enlisted in the army and went through the 
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war as a private. After the war he be- 
came a sawmill owner among the swamps 
of lower Ill. His neighbors gave him the 
name of *‘Poker Jack” Tanner. In an 4l- 
tercation with a neighbor while working 
out his polltax on the turnpike he used 
a shovel with such force that the man fell 
dead in his tracks. Tanner was tried for 
murder, convicted and sentenced to be 
hanged, but obtained a new trial and was 
acquitted. Then he became sheriff and had 
the satisfaction of hanging some of his 
enemies. He was afterwards state senator, 
U §S marshal, state treasurer, sub-treasurer 
- aaa and in 1896 was elected governor 
0 ° 
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King Edward nearly lost his life in an 
accident to the new Lipton challenger, 
Shamrock II. The king was a member of 
the party on boar@ the yacht during one 
of the trial races with the Shamrock I, 
when a sudden squall struck the new boat, 
carrying away her entire rigging, but for- 
tunately no one was injured. The yacht 
was damaged to the extent of $10,000 and 
the accident has compelled Lipton to ask 
for the postponement of the international 
races to Sept 21, 





Three former U § officers have entered 
Bilibid prison at Manila and begun to serve 
sentences in expiation of crimes in connec- 
tion with the commissary scandals. Capt 
Frederick J. Barrows, late depot quarter- 
master of the dept of southern Luzon, gets 
five years’ imprisonment; Capt James C. 
Reed, late depot commissary at Manila, gets 
three years, and Lieut Frederick Boyer, late 
depot commissary at Calamba, gets one 
year. 





Seven hundred American teachers have 
been engaged to go to the Philippines. 





Stringent orders have béen issued by Em- 
peror William to henceworth exclude news- 
paper reporters from all public and semi- 
public functions where the emperor in- 
tends to speak. The emperor is extremely 
wroth that his address to the Emperor Al- 
exander regt became public. 














PAINTING barn or house it is well to 
remember that Pure White Lead never 


but wears away very 


slowly and gradually, perfectly protecting the wood 
from decay so long as a vestige of the paint re- 


In repainting a building, if Pure White Lead 
is used in the first instance, no dangerous gaso- 
lene paint burner is required to put the surface 


The brands of Pure White Lead manufactured 
by the National Lead Company, named in margin, 
are made by the “old Dutch process”’ of slow cor- 
rosion and are the best White Lead that it is pos- 


For any color or shade required, use NATIONAL LEAD COM- 


Pamphlet sent free 


ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 
Pittsburgh, 
DAVIS-CHAMBERS 
1 
FAHNESTOC9E' cracks or peels, 
axcnor 
} cinctnnat 
ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY mains upon the surface. 
BROOKLYN 
New York. 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
seam} chicees in good condition for a new coat. 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
St. Louis. 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN 
JOHN T.LEWIS&BROSCO | 
monusy Ot atelPhie- | sible to manufacture. 
eaten Cleveland. 
Salem, Mass. 
CORNELL Buffalo. PANY’'S Pure White Lead Tinting Colors. 
KENTUCKY upon application. 
Louisville, 


National Lead Co., roo William Street, New York. 

















Pure White Sisal, Sc per Ib. 


BINDER TWINE. 


It affords us great pleasure to quote prices for our famous and oo 
Standard, Sc 


of binder twine as follows: 


per aa Manila, 9Xc per Ib. 


These prices are for any quantity not ~y4 ten a 50-pound bale, free on board cars Chicago, and are aot subject to 


discount. *TERM 8:—O 
The above twines are our unexce 

to be the best in the world. They are pre 

separately tested for evenness and tensile 

hence it Hf absolutely perfect, is 


to ae 


repu 


OMY TH” BRAND, 
= mg ~~: repared 
at tha 

ted the very best binder twine in the market an: 


all who have heretofore used them 
hemp, every ball being 
oe ge to pass examination, 
d we believe it to be 


nounced b; 


worth 2c per pound more than any poy binder e cape in me market. 


our customers against an. dienes fn 
We treat 


the — in price. 
much protection as the 7 


if ped oe) to = samples before ordering, th 


our price and 


l our customers alike and 


if we Boy tee you will By F sew ww y= 


marantes our twine, every pound of it, and we will refund your money Instant! 'y and 
bad Fars a question ite it fails to come we Ss to our, eT at cokes either in quality 0 or count, but 
en write to us and 


by return mail so that you 





JOWN iM. SMYTH CO. Tco-1ce and 207-260 w. mADison st. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BHST,OFFBRINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YBAR AGO. 








| Cattle Hogs « | Sheep 

1901] 1900] 1901} 1900) 1901; 1900 
Chic 0, p 1s Tos . . | $6.00) $5. 70) $5.93) $5.35) $4.80) 35.52 
New York .....++....] 6.05) 5.75) 6.20) 5. 4.70) 5.60 
Buffalo...... ececeseceh & 5.75) 6. 5.59) 4.65) 5.50 
Kansas City .........} 5.75) 5.60) 5.80) 5.20) 4.50) 5.25 
Pittsburg ........----1 5.85] 5.60} 6. 5 40} 4.35] 4.90 





At Chicago, cattle have sold well, this 
applying to practically all grades, market 
tending toward firmness. Receipts of beef 
steers liberal, but so with the demand, in- 
cluding excellent buying orders on export 
account. Most of the cattle suitable for 
dressed beef purposes and eastern and 
foreign buyers have Sold at $4.75@5.75, se- 
lected steers close to the 6c mark, rough 
lots 4@4.50. 

A good demand is noted for most of the 
lower grades of cattle, values holding close 
to the best of the season for fat cows, heif- 
ers and butcher bulls. Stockers and feed- 
ers active, with liberal numbers reshipped 
to the country at $3.50@4 for light weights 
and 4.25@5 for selected young steers. 


Fancy beef steers, oe Canners, 325 
Good to extra, 5 75 Feeders, selected, £ 500 
Common to fair, 4 TA Stockers. 450 to 350dba, 3 425 
Gooa native heifers, 87 85 Calves, 300 lbs up, 3 350 
Fair to choice cows, 3 75 Calves, veal, 5 
Poor to fancy bulls, 2 450 Milch cows,each, 9% 60 00 


Under big runs, hog buyers have held the 
advantage much of the time, prices sagging 
fractionally last week until choice droves 
went at $5.70@5.80; subsequently the mar- 
ket recovered to 5.90@5.95. The average 
quality of hogs now arriving is good. 

The sheep pens have been well filled, 
prices indifferently supported, but market 
fairly active. Buyers are unwilling to pay 
more than $4.50 for choice, heavy native 
sheep, and sales are largely at 4.40 down- 
ward to 4.15, including good westerns. Large 
numbers of Coli fat unshorn lambs, weigh- 
ing 70@80 Ibs, have sold at 5.60@5.85; west- 
ern shorn lambs 4.75@5.25. 

At Pittsburg, cattle reported active and 


prices shade higher. Receipts Monday of 

this week 50 cars. Quotations revised as 
follows: 

Extra, 145y to 1608 Ibs, $5 6 Poor to good fat bulls, $2 75@450 

, 126 to Poor fat cows, 1 75@440 

. 900 0 1100 Ibs, |S b Heifers, 700 to 1100 Ibs. 4 00@5 00 

900 Iba, ¢ Bologna cave. P hd, 8 engin 90 

ngers. oo 


Rough, half fat, 4 500 F'sh cows& 30 
Com to good fat oxen. 3 bogs 75 von cave 5 00@6 00 


Hogs also active Monday of this week, 
when 35 double decks came in. Heavy 
droves sold at $5.95@6, medium 5.97%, heavy 
yorkers 5.95, do light 5.90, pigs 5.80. Sheep 
and lambs in good demand. Receipts Mon- 
day of this week 30 double decks. Sheep 
sold at 4@4.35, lambs 4@5.50. 

At New York, cattle in good demand at 
steady prices. Ordinary to extra native 
steers sold at $4.85@6.05 p 100 lbs, oxen 4.80, 
bulls 3.50@4.25, cows 2.50@4.25. Veal calves 
active at shade higher prices. Common to 
prime sold at 4@5.75, choice 5.85. Sheep 
rather weak, prime lambs steady. Common 
to choice clipped sheep sold at 3.25@4.70, do 
lambs 5@5.85, spring lambs 5.75@7, tops 7.50. 
Hogs reported easy at 6@6.20. 

The Horse Market. 

At Chicago, prices have ruled slightly 
lower after a long period of animation and 
firmness, The average quality is not as good 
as formerly and the inquiry is chiefly for 
better grades of animals, all others in some 





neglect. Quotations are revised as follows: 
Express and heavy draft........ - +++ $75@250 
1150 to 1400-Ib Chunks...9.....-+-se005s 60@135 
ID Wiis 504% coceces soncccte 700 
BED sings nee 6bun cece cc cc cccescescctel £00 
RE NUD o0 cc cctcdecscces cscdadad 175 
ND UMIOIR 606 so cccsecnscecoesieded 35@70 
Western rangers,.........-..0..-005. 3@7 

THE GRAIN TRADE. 
LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 


ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YHAR AGO. 


























Wheat 
Cash or spot 
1901 | 1900 
Chicago..........| .41334| 66%, 
New York.. ‘79% ee 
a $0 cocccces _— = 
MED cca sote cece TOM) .7 é 
St Louis..... +724) -TO%! « 
Minneapolis. .... 74 
Liverpool....... . ‘Soit] 54 





At Chicago, wheat has shown moderate 
activity, the market ruling generally 
steady but with an undertone of conserva- 


Pr ad 


tism on the part of buyers. Crop condi- 
tions formed the chief factor in shaping 
values, and for a time last week these 
favored the bulls, owing to drouth in the 
northwest. But subsequent generous rain- 
fall favorable to spring wheat brought a 
slight reaction in the market. The active 
future, July, held most of the time within 
the narrow range of 724%@73%c p bu, cash 
lots of contract grade substantially the 
same level. A moderate inquiry prevailed 
on shipping account, with gratifying ex- 
ports of wheat and flour, although flour 
trade as a whole declared dull. 

The trade fully recognizes the generally 
good outlook for wheat in this country. On 
the other hand, foreign markets have 
shown some - strength, partly through 
claims that the winter wheat crop of Ger- 
many has suffered materially. In our own 
wheat territory hints of insect damage here 
and there, but these confined chiefly to the 
southern portion of the winter wheat belt. 

In corn a feature is the marked increase 
in arrivals, much of these passing into the 
contract grade. In the wind-up of the 
May deal last week the market sagged to 
a July price, No 2 cash in store touching 
48c p bu, subsequently recovering a trifle, 
with July active at 44@44%c and Sept a 
shade discount. Current prices in the west 
are considered too high for much new 
business of an export character, yet liberal 
clearances noted. Generally good weather 
in the west, and rapid advance in corn 
planting toward early completion caused 
an undercurrent of easiness. 

The oats market has averaged active, 
and much of the time well supported, with 
July selling around 28%@29c p bu, No 2 in 
store 30c and better. At top figures some 
easiness developed, yet traders seem to 
think the crop outlook not the best and this 
had its effect. White oats by sample in 
fair demand at 29%@3l1c. 

Rye has continued quiet and dull, offer- 
ings small, demand indifferent. Prices 
much of the time are nearly nominal 
around 58c p bu for No 2 in store and 54 
@55c on track. 

For No 2 barley, Oct delivery, 56c p bu 
was bid and 60c asked, sellers conser- 
vative, owing to some unfavorable crop 
advices from the northwest. Receipts of 
old barley are small, market now nearly 
steady at 45@55c for common to choice. 

In grass seeds the interesting feature 
was a better demand for new crop deliv- 
eries of timothy, Sept selling at $3.30 p 100 
lbs, and later as high as 3.45, a substantial 
gain. Scattered lots of old seed sold at an 
irregular range of 2.75@3.50 for common to 
prime. Clover seed nominal with contract 
grade about 9.50 p 100 lbs, offerings and 
demand both limited. Fair to choice Hun- 
garian 90c@1.15, German millet 50c@1, mus- 
tard 1@1.30, buckwheat 1@1.20. 

At New York, grain market not especial- 
ly active, but prices generally firm at 
slightly lower level. No 2 red wheat, in 
elevator, sold around 79%4c p bu, corn 491%c, 
oats 33c, rye 58@59c, barley 55@658c. Clover 
seed $9.50@10.50 p 100 lbs, timothy seed 1.90 
@2.50 p bu. Flour generally unchanged. 
Fancy spring patents 4.05@4.55, do winter 
a. spring straights 3.75@3.90, winter 3.40 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 


Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, countr con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
= ad consymers an advance is usually se- 

ured. 





Beans. . 

At New York, demand continues slack. 
Choice marrow $2.50@2.55 p bu, medium 2.10 
@2.15, pea 2@2.05, red kidney 1.50@2.05, white 
kidney 2.10@2.15, yellow eye 2.75. 

Dried Fruits. 

At New York, choice grades firm. Choice 
to fancy evap’d apples 5%@6%%éc p Ib, fair 
to prime 3@5\%c, sundried 24@3%4c, chops 
$1.50 p 100 lbs, evap’d raspberries 19@20c p 
lb, blackberries 5%@é6c, cherries 12@14c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, apples firm at $2.50@4.50 p 
bbl, strawberries in good demand at 6@12c 
p at, N C cherries 7@8c, maple sugar steady 
at 8@12c p Ib, syrup 75c@1 p gal. 

Eggs. 

At New York, prime lots fairly active. 
Nearby fancy at mark 14c p dz, av prime 
13%c, prime western 13@13%c, best Ky 
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marks 11@il%c, Mich and other western 
loss off 13%@l4c. 

At Boston, market rather. quiet under 
heavy supplies. Nearby fancy i6c p dz, 
eastern 124%@l4c, Vt and N H l4c, western 
11¥%@l138c, southern 11@12c. 


Ground Feeds. 


At New York, trade quiet. Bran $17@19 
p ton, middlings 18@19, red dog-20, linseed 
meal 27@27.50, cottonseed meal 25, screen- 
ings 30@80c p 100 Ibs, corn chop 824%4@85c, 
brewers’ meal and grits 1.21@1.23, coarse 
corn meal 98c@1.01. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, choice steady, lower grades 
quiet. Prime timothy 90@95c p 100 lbs, No 
2 824%2.@87%c, No 3 75@80c, clover mixed 75@ 
80c, no grade 50@60c, salt 60@65c, long rye 
straw 90c@$1. 

At Boston, market generally’ steady. 
Prime timothy $18.50@19 p ton, No 1 17@18, 
No 2 15.50@16.50, No 3 14@15, ch fine 14@15, 
clover mixed 14@14.50, prime rye straw 20@ 
21, oat 9@9.50. 

Potatoes. 


At New York, old stock in quite moder- 
ate supply and firm, new have shown con- 
siderable strength. State and western in 
bulk $1.75@2.25 p 180 lbs, state 1.75@2 p 
sack, southern 4@5 p bbl, Jersey sweets 
1.50@2.50, Bermuda 3@5. 

At Boston, market well supplied and fair- 
ly active, prices firm at recent advance. 
AroostookeGreen Mts 70@75c p bu, Hebrons 
70@75c, Rose 63@65c, Dakota Red 60@65c, 
— state white 60@65c, southern new 3@5 
p 


Poultry. 
At New York, not especially active. 
Spring chickens 16@22c p lb, fowls 10c, 


roosters 6c, turkeys 7@8c, ducks 50@80c p 
pair, geese 70c@$1, pigeons 25@35c, iced tur- 
keys 7@9c p Ib, broilers 20@35c, squabs 1.50 
@2.50 p dz. 

At Boston, live fowls steady at 10@10%4c 
Pp lb, spring chickens in limited supply and 
good demand at 20@25c, northern and east- 
ern fresh killed fowls 10@1l4c, chickens 25@ 
35c, pigeons 75c@$1.25 p dz, western iced tur- 
keys 8@10c, fowls 9@10c, spring chickens 20 
@25c. ‘ 

Vegetabies. 

At New York, asparagus steady at $1.25 
@4 p dz bchs, beets 3@5 p 100 bchs, carrots 
2@4, radishes 75c@1, turnips 1, cucumbers 
1.50@3 p cra, celery 1@2 p case, cauliflower 
2 p dz, kale 35@50c p bbl, lettuce 1@1.50, 
spinach 1, squash 75c@1 p cra, tomatoes 
1@2.50 p carrier. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 





WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 
NEW YORK—At Syracuse, state corn 
50c p bu, No 2 white oats 35c, rye 60c, bran 
$18 p ton, cottonseed meal 26, middlings 20, 
hay 12@17. Eggs 13@14c p dz, live chick- 
ens 10@1llic p lb, broilers 32@38c d w, tur- 
keys 12@15c. Potatoes 50@55c p bu, seed 
70@80c, beans 2.25@2.50, apples 1.25@1.50. 

At Buffalo, eggs 10@12c p dz, live turkeys 
8@lic p lb, spring chickens 23@25c, fowls 
10@10%c, ducks 10@lic, pigeons 20@30c p 
pair. Potatoes 53@60c p bu, carrots 30c, 
parsnips 30c, turnips 60@70c, asparagus 20 
@40c p dz bchs, beets 30@50c, lettuce 1.75@ 
2 p bbl, spinach 65@75c. 

At Rochester, No 1 white oats 38@40c p 
bu, rye 55@56c, barley 45@46c, middlings $20 
@21 p ton, bran 20@21, corn meal 21@22. 
Apples 75c@1 p bu, beans 1.90@2.50, carrots 
25c, parsnips 20c, peas 1.75, potatoes 46c, 
spinach 50c, radishes 20c p dz, celery 40@ 
50c. Eggs 14@15c p dz, live chickens and 
ode 10c p lb, turkeys 10c, ducks 12@13c 

w. 

At Watertown, eggs 12@13%%c p dz, live 
fowls 10@11c p Ib, broilers 16c, turkeys 10@ 
12c, steers 4%@5c, veal calves 4%4c, spring 
lambs 8@10c. Apples 75c@$1 p bu, beans 
2.10@2.25, potatoes 40@45ic, turnips 35@40c. 
Hay 16@17.50 p ton, corn meal 20@21, bran 
20@21. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 
eggs 12@14c p dz, live fowls 10%@llic p Ib, 
spring chickens 18@2é6c, fowls 9%@10%ec d w, 
broilers 25@35c, turkeys 10@12c. Apples $3@ 
4.25 p bbl, strawberries 8@i4c p at, pine- 
apples 3.25@3.50 p cra, York state potatoes 
53@6ic p bu, Mich 45@55c, southern 2@5 p 
bbl, cucumbers 1.25@2.50 p bskt, green peas 
75c@1.50 p bskt. No 2 Pa red wheat 79%c p 
bu, do Del 79%4c, corn 47%c, No 2 white 
clipped oats 34%c, bran 17@17.50 p ton, hay 
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13.50@17, -rye straw 12@17. Prime taHow in 
bbls 44% @4%c p lb, cakes 5@5%éc. 

At Pittsburg, No 2 yellow corn 491%4@50c 
p bu, No 2 white oats 34@3414c, clover seed 
$6.55@6.85, timothy 2@2.10, red top 90c@1.10, 
middlings 17@18.50, bran 16.50@17, timothy 
hay 14.50@16, prairie 12@12.50, rye straw 10 
@10.50. Eggs 11@138c p dz, live fowls 10@ 
10%c, broilers 25@30c, turkeys 6@7c, ducks 
8@9c. Radishes 20@25c p dz bchs, beets 50 
@60c, green onions 10@15ic, rhubarb 10@20c, 
asparagus 45@50c, green peas 1.25@1.50 p 
bu, spinach 40@45c, kale 75c@1 p bbl, cu- 
cumbers 50@90c p dz. 

OHIO—At Cincinnati, No 2 red wheat 
754%@76c p bu, corn 45c, oats 33@33%%c, rye 
60@6ic, bran $16 p ton, middlings 16@17.50, 


hay 10.50@14.75, clover mixed 11@13, rye 
straw 6@6.50. Begs 10@lic p dz, spring 


chickens 20@22c p 1b 1 w, fowls 8c, roosters 
4c, turkeys 5@6c, ducks 6c. Strawberries 
1.50@2 p cra, apples 3@4 p bbl, potatoes 47@ 
55c p bu, asparagus 50@60c p dz bchs, string 
beans 1@1.50 p bx, tomatoes 2@2.75 p cra, 
cucumbers 50@60c p dz. Steers 4.85@5.75 p 
100 lbs 1 w, veal calves 3.50@7, hogs 5.50@ 
5.85, spring lambs 4.50@6.50. 

At Columbus, wheat 78c p bu, corn 45@ 
48c, oats 28@30c, bran $17 p ton, shorts 16, 
middlings 18, screenings 16, hay 13@14.50, rye 
straw 8 Live steers 4.40@4.75 p 100 lbs, 
veal calves 5@5.25, hogs 6@6.25, spring 
lanrbs 8@8.50. Eggs 1lc p dz, live chickens 
8c p Ib, broilers 16c d w, turkeys 9c, ducks 
9c. Potatoes 50@54c p bu, new red onions 
80c, turnips 25@35c, beans 1.65@1.80, apples 
4.50 p bbl. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, eggs 12%@ 
3c p dz, live winter chickens 15@18c p Ib, 


springs 23@24c, fowls 10@10%c, ducks 8@ 
9c. Wheat 79%4c p bu, corn 47\%c, oats 314% 


@32c, rye 58@59c, timothy hay $15.50@17.50 
p ton, clover mixed 14@16, rye straw 15@ 
15.50, bran 17@18, middlings 16@17. Old po- 
tatoes 50@60c p bu, mew 3.50@5 p bbl, spin- 
ach 25@30c p bu, asparagus 1@1.50 p dz 
behs, cabbage 60@90c p cra, celery 1.50@2, 
strawberries 5@10c p qt, apples 3.50@4.25 
p: bbl. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


The Butter Market. 

The general tone of the butter market is 
one of firmness. Receipts continue to show 
an increase, but as the quality of arrivals 
is steadily improving, they are well han- 





dled. Pastures are in prime condition in 
most of the heavy producing sections. 
Cows, however, are said to be rather thin 


in flesh in some instances, owing to the long 
period of confinement in stables and high 
prices of hay and grain. At New York and 
Boston, a good demand is reported for fine 
fresh stock, and prices rule %c higher 
in the latter city. A fair amount 
of storage buying is reported, but as the 
season is a little late, dealers realize that 
better butter is sure to come and act rather 
conservatively. Prices on top’ grades have 
ruled firm and trade healthy. Outlook is 
considered good for handling the June 
make at about present basis of values. 


COMPARATIVE PRICES OF FINEST CREAMERIES, 
New York Boston Chicago 


1901 ......19 @19%e 19% @20 c 18 @i8%c 
1900 ......20 @20%c 20 @20%c 19 @19%e 
1899 .......17%@18 ec 18 @18%c 17 @li7%e 


New York State—At Syracuse, cmy tubs 
18@21ic p lb, prints 19@22c, dairy 16@18c.— 
At Rochester, extra Elgin 20@21c, state cmy 
18@19c.—At Watertown, cmy prints 23c, tubs 
20@22c, dairy 18c.—At Buffalo, cmy prints 
18@19%ec, dairy 10@17c. 

At New York, generally steady under 
heavier offerings. Cmy extra 19@19%c p 
Ib, firsts 18@18'4c, state de‘ry fey 18c, firsts 
17@17%4c, western imt cmy 13@17c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, extra 
Elgin and other separator creamery firm at 
19146 p Ib, firsts 18@19c, ladles 12@14c.—At 
Pittsburg, Elgin prints 22@22%c, tubs 21@ 
214%4c, O and Pa ecmy 18%@19e, dairy 14@15c, 
rolls 13@14c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, market steady. 
Fancy Eigin cmy 19%@20%4c p lb, state cmy 
17@18¢c, dairy 11144.@12c.—At Columbus, cmy 
tubs 18c, prints 19c, dairy 10@11c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, extra separator 
emy 2ic p Ib, firsts 19@20c, extra gathered 
emy 19c, firsts 17@18c, ladle 13@16c, dairy 
17@20c, roll 10@14c. 

At Boston, receipts have been well 
handled at shade firmer prices. Vt and N 
H cmy extra 20c p Ib, N Y 20c, western 
19%c, firsts 18@19c, Vt dairy extra 18c, N 


Y 171é¢c, firsts 16@lic, western imt cmy 13% 
@l5c, ladle 134%2.@l4c. 
The Cheese Market. 


The demand for cheese, both on home and 
export account, has been good, and under 
quite moderate receipts the situation is 
generally firm at leading trade centers. 
Quality of some arrivals is reported unu- 
sually good for early made stock. Some 
lots, however, continue to show a between 
hay and grass flavor. Owing to the late- 
ness of the seasom, the make has _ been 
somewhat delayed and stocks have not 
come forward as rapidly as usual. Some 
lines continue to be in short supply. The 
flow of milk, however, promises to be 
abundant and arrivals must soon show a 
material increase. Dealers, therefore, pur- 
sue a conservative policy. 

New York State—At Syracuse, choice 
new 8@9c p Ib, old 11@d2c.—At Rochester, 
twins 12c.—At Buffalo, fancy new 8@9%, old 
10% @l11c. 

At New York, receipts continue moder- 
ate and feeling firm. Prime new, small 
9c p lb, do large 8%4@8%4c, light skims 6 
@7ec, full 2c. 

At Ogdensburg, 483 boxes offered and all 
sold on street at 8%c p lb. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, firm un- 
der light offerings. New full cream 7@9%c 
Pp lb, part skims 6@7%c.—At Pittsburg, full 
cream 94%@10c, limburger 14@14%c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, flats 1114c p Ib, 
twins 12c, N Y cheddars 12c.—At Columbus, 
N Y cheddars 13%c, state flats 1114c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, choice 
firm at 94%4@9%c p lb. 

At Boston, firm under light supply. N 
Y twins extra 9\4c p lb, do Vt 9%%e, firsts 8@ 
9c, western twins extra 9c, fair to good 
7@&e, Ohio flats 8@8%4c. 


new 








Patrons of Husbandry. 


What Is the Grange? 





The object of this question is to secure 
from each member of the grange an indi- 
vidual expression of their undérstanding 
of the question, and more especially its 
meaning to them. In this connection it 
might be well to analyze so far as possi- 
ble the condition of life among the differ- 
ent classes of people and society, and from 
the analysis draw conclusions as to where 
the highest degree of improvement can be 
found. Another point to be reached is in 
regard to the elements of character which 
are necessary for happiness in this life and 
how and where they may be found. 

When the order of Patrons of Husbandry 


was instituted, it did not come simply as 
the inspiration of those whom we were 
pleased to honor as the founders, but 


through them, it came as an irresistible 
impulse on the part of the great thinking 
body of the farming population, to meet the 
exigencies of the times and usher in a rev- 
oluti¢n of thought, which avould in a meas- 
ure transform and develop the farming 
population along those lines that would 
tend to give them broader knowledge, 
greater happiness’ and prosperity. Every 
organization which has for its object the 
greatest happiness and prosperity of its 
members should be founded on the prin- 
ciples of equality and right, and be able to 
show the positive necessity of its existence. 
[Ethel G. Ink, Columbiana Co, O. 


——— 


Work of Delaware Patrons. 
STATE LECTURER, DR A. T. NEALE. 





Matters of legislative business delegated 
to the legislative committee of the state 
grange, are one of the prominent branches 
of work of the grange in Del. The results 
thus far this year have been as follows: 
Arrangements for a state exhibit of agri- 
cultural and horticultural products exclu- 
sively at the Pan-American exposition. 
Final steps which resulted in the organi- 
zation of the Del bd of agri, which 
board is entrusted with the control of in- 
sect pests and fungous diseases. The pre- 
vention of untimely legislation against an- 
imal diseases. The enactment of legisla- 
tion under which certain corporations now 
pay state taxes upon more equitable basis 
than in the past. The three county granges 
of the state meet quarterly and have in 
some instances during the past year suc- 
ceeded in arousing pwblic opinion on the 
question of the alleged mismanagement of 
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county funds. The attorney general is now 
investigating this matter. 





At the last annual session of the Del 
State grange, State Sec W. W. Seeders re- 
ported the three Pomona granges of the 
state in a flourishing condition and the 19 
subordinates as doing good work. He re- 
grets that instead of 19 local granges the 
entire 37 which have been organized in the 
state the past 26 years are not alive. Of 
the 19 reporting, three have a membership 
of 13 each; while the largest grange in the 
state is West Brandywine, with 78 mem- 
bers, the next largest being Traphy with 53. 
The state grange is in a strong condition, 
financially, with over $700 in its treasury. 

I find American Agriculturist most valua-« 
ble.—[Mrs J. B. Lawrence, Suffolk Co, N Y. 
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The Village Street. 


FRANK WALCOTT HUTT: 


What are the world’s highways to me, 
Beside the street that homeward fares,— 
The little street that holds in fee 
Its homely wealth of joys and cares? 
When through its vistas these I see, 
What are the world’s highways to me? 


What is the charm of wander-lure? 
Give me the dear enchantment still 
Of satisfying bounds, and sure, 
And paths that all my wish fulfill. 
While these, my heart’s delight, endure, 
What is the charm of wander-lure? 


O loved and tranquil village street! 

The olden joy that childhood knew 
Becomes to-day a joy complete, 

While pleasures are but frail and few, 
As pensively, with wayward feet, 
I pass along the village street. 


Steve Larkin. Cowboy. 


Will Templer, Author of Captain Jack, 
a | Primary Teacher and Other Stories. 





(Copyright, 1901, by William Templer Becker.) 
CHAPTER XXV. 


Sundown found the young men_dis- 
mounting at Guy Kent's stable. Leisure- 
ly they approached the house, talking ear- 
nestly as was their habit, taking note of 
nothing until they were within a few feet 
of the veranda, when Guy Kent’s deep, 
pleasant voice called out: “So you two fel- 
lers hev got through playin’ hookey, and 
come home, eh? Well, we're glad t’ see 
yeh. Come up here and give account 0’ 
yerselves.” 

A glance showed the veranda chairs to 
be occupied not only by Mr Kent and the 
two girls, but in an additional chair sat 
a stranger. A fine-looking man of about 
50 he was, tall, blond, one upon whom the 
years sat lightly, a gentleman in dress, 
manner and appearance. Campbell stopped 
short, gazing with dumb amazement into 
the stranger’s eyes. Something of assur- 
ance he must have seen there, for with 
a bound he cleared the veranda and stood 
at the stranger’s side. 

“Father,” he cried, extending his hand. 
The other had risen from his chair, his 
fine face working with affectionate emo- 
tion. “My dear son!” he said in a chok- 
ing voice, taking the young man’s hand 
in. both of his own. “This is the happiest 
day of my life.” , 

“You can be no happier than I am, fa- 
ther.” 

Larkin was called up and introduced, 
which incident was followed by the even- 
ing meal, a function overflowing with rem- 
iniscence, anecdote and good cheer; then 
Kent and his young employee started out 
on a trip to the alfalfa field, the young 
ladies gave assistance to Jinny in the 
kitchen, ‘leaving only the father and son 
tete-a-tete on the veranda. 

“David, I have come for you,’”’ Mr Camp- 
bell said. 

“IT thought as much, father. How did 
you know where to look for me?” 

The .father smiled: ‘‘You had not been 


, gone three months before I knew where 


you were, and I have been watching you 
from a distance ever since.” 

Dave regarded his parent in wonder. 
“Why, father,” he burst out, “how did you 
ever find it out?” 

Mr Campbell’s smile broadened into a 
quiet laugh. “Major Pike and I- were 
schoolmates,” he said, “and have since re- 
mained very good friends. He knew I had 
a son of your name, and of about your 
age; when you-had been in Rogers’s em- 
ploy a few weeks, he wrote of the fact, and 
has kept me posted regarding you ever 
since. I congratulate you on the character 
and the reputation you have attained, for 
I have seen your employer, and he veri- 
fies Pike’s good opinion of you. As I said 
before, I have come to induce you to re- 
turn with me.” 

“To go into your office?” the son queried 
quickly. 

“No, I mean to do better than that by 
you. Knowing your bent, I have decided 
to humor it, and at the same time sat- 
isfy a whim of my own. I have bought 
one of the finest and largest ranches in 


‘Colorado, and have come, hoping that you 


will consent to become its superintendent; 
not as my employee, understand me, but 
as my son, my partner, and eventually 
my heir.” 


The son’s eyes glowed, a flush of pleas- 
ure creeping up his tanned cheek. He 
leaned over and impulsively grasped his 
father’s hand. “Father,” he said, “you 
have ever wished me well, and now you 
have offered me employment entirely con- 
genial to my tastes. If you deem me com- 
petent, I will take charge of the ranch, but 
I cannot return with you at once. There 
are matters of importance connected with 
our lives and well-being about here that 
will probably keep me another month, per- 
haps longer; after that I will come.” 

“Very well, my son. Let us say, then, 
the first of September.” 

Guy Kent, always the prince of enter- 
tainers, was at his best that evening. A 
pioneer in the cattle business, he had 
spent nearly a lifetime in making it a 
success, and now that success was assured, 
it was his delight to find an appreciative 
listener, forget all other topics, and talk 
cattle by the hour. Such a listener he 
found in the elder Campbell, who was now 
more than ever anxious to get at the bus- 
iness side of ranching. To four young 
people, on a moonlit June evening, this 
everlasting theme grew monotonous. Miss 
Manning suggested a walk on the prairie. 

“Large bodies move slowly,” Campbell 
quoted, with mock gravity. ‘Larkin and 
I would have got round to it had we been 
given time. Young ladies, get your wraps; 
we are at your service.” 

Slowly they strolled up the long slope, 
Campbell and Miss Manning taking the 
lead, their chattering voices and _ light 
laughter floating back to where Helen had 
fallen into pace beside Steve. 

“When did Lawson go?” Steve asked. 

“Late yesterday afternoon.” After a lit- 
tle hesitation, “I doubt if he comes again; 
he was angry when he went.” 

Larkin understood. “Did he dare?” he 
asked in a low, hard voice. 


“Don’t question me, please,’’ the girl said 
with averted face. “I do not think he will 
seek my society again. I hope not. I have 
endured humiliation enough for a lifetime.” 

“There’s no need of your endurin’ more,” 
Steve said, earnestly. ‘‘We’ve run the game 
to cover. One time you said you was a 
daughter of the ranch, and as sich you 
have done your part. In less than a fort- 
night we'll red the country of th’ worst 
gang of rustlers that ever made a biz’- 
ness of cattle stealin’.” The others were 
waiting for them then, and further conver- 
sation on the subject was dropped. 

The Campbells left them early next morn- 
ing, Larkin pausing beside his friend’s 
horse long enough to remark, “Now, pass 
the word ’round and hev ev’ry boss ranch- 
man from your way to Rogers’s on Sat’d’y 
night. I’ll take care of this end.’’ 

“They will be notified,” was the quiet an- 
swer. 

During the day Conally came in from the 
range. He immediately sought Steve at 
work in the garden, and lowering his voice 
to almost a whisper, said, ‘“They’re gone, 
Staven.” 

“What’s gone, Mike?” 

“Thim six steers thot did be rinnin’ in th’ 
valley furninst th’ spring be th’. southaist 
thrail.” 

“That’s a good ways from. yer station; 


_ how. d@’ye know they’re gone?” 


‘“Well, Staven, yer visit. ’tother. . noight 
roiled me up _turrible.. I slept noights wide 
awake thinkin’ av ut, an’ daytoimes whoile 
roidin’ round th’ cattle, I was pacin’ up an’ 
down wid me han’s in me pockets studyin’ 
how I c’d help Staven width’ big job he'd 
undhertook.. Yestherday, :whin I c’d sthand 
ut no longer, I rode over there, an’, Staven, 
thim cattle was gone. I thracked ’em above 
a moile out an th’ thrail, an’ ther’ was 
harse tracks behind ’em all th’ way; they 
wint be th’ southaist thrail.” 

Steve looked at the honest Irishman in ad- 
miration. ‘‘Mike,”’ he said, “‘I c’n trust you. 
I'll send someone out to take yer place on 
Sat’d’y, and I want you to come to Rog- 
ers’s place that night. Say nothin’ to any- 
body, but come.” 

“Not askin’ wan rayson, Staven, I'll be 
there.”’ 

For the next few days the young fore- 
man of Cotton Run ranch was silent and 
abstracted, the young ladies being left much 
to their own devices. Larkin had consumed 
one afternoon in a visit to Lorimer’s place, 
whence a summons to the meeting at Rog- 
ers’s was sent to other ranchmen. 

Helen had planned a visit to Mrs Pike, 
and on Friday, after breakfast, the buck- 
board, this time with Guy Kent himself as 
driver, stood at the door. Before Mr Kent 
took his place in the wagon he was ap- 


EVENINGS AT HOME 








proached by his, young employee. “Mr 
Kent,” Larkin said, earnestly, ‘“‘there’s go- 
ing to be a meetin’ of ranchmen to Mr Rog- 
ers’s place to-morrow night. Will yeh stop 
there on yer way back?” 

Kent looked at him keenly. ‘‘Why, Ste- 
phen,” he broke out. “I was cacaiatin’ on 
stoppin’ over Sunday with Pike. Now, what 
on airth—” 

“Will you come if the 
pleaded Steve. 

‘Hope yeh hain’t barkin’ up th’ wrong 
tree, boy. Yes, I’ll come if Pike does.” 

The meeting at Rogers’s ranch was a 
notable one. Men felt that something of 
unusual importance was in the wind, and 
every ranchman for 50 miles around was in 
attendance. Of employees, there were but 
Larkin, Campbell and Red Mike. When all 
were seated around the long table, Rogers 
opened the meeting. 

“Ev’ry one o’ you fellers knows yer wel- 
come here,” he said, ‘‘an’ I’m tickled t’ see 
yeh enny time. I ain’t eggsactly clear as 
t’ why this meetin’ was called, but these 
two youngsters, Steve an’ Dave, hev got 
some sort of bee in their bunnits which 
seems t’ be buzzin’ terrible. Stephen, ez 
you’re th’ boss hornit, s’pose yeh tell us 
what ye’re here fur.” 

Intense interest was depicted upon every 
face, and all eyes were turned curiously 
upon Larkin, who rose slowly, his pale, de- 
termined face indicating the earnestness 
of his convictions. 

“Gentlemen,” he began, ‘“you’ve  be’en 
called together to hear that rustlin’ has 
begun ag’in, and that Dave and I have 1lo- 
cated the gang.” A moment to note the 
incredulity on the faces of his audience, 
and he continued, “The gang is not only 
located, but we know th’ name of their lead- 
er, and we c’n take yeh to his hidin’ place.” 

“That’s purty big talk! Give his name,” 
demanded Lorimer. 

Larkin allowed his eyes to meet the 
steady gaze of Guy Kent. “His name,” he 
announced, firmly, “is Lawson, and he 
claims t’ come from Mizpah river way.” 

Kent started up, his honest old face blaz- 
ing with indignation. ‘‘Ain’t yeh ’shamed 
o’ yerseif, Stephen,” he cried, ‘‘t’ let yer dis- 
like fur a feller carry yeh so fur! They 
ain’t a finer young man in th’ country’n 
Lawson. I didn’t think it of yeh, boy.” 

Clear-headed old Rogers took a hand in: 
“Mr Kent,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ye c’n jes’ bet 
th’ boy’s too level-headed not t’ know what 
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he’s talkin’ ’bout. I propose that we all 
let him hev his say, an’ we take our’n af- 
ter he’s done.” 

There was a murmur of assent, and Kent 
subsided without a word, merely nodding 
to Steve to proceed. 

“First I noticed,’’ Larkin continued, ‘‘was 
the fact that Lawson was mighty fond o’ 
runnin’ round the country, gener’ly with 
a couple of his men. Somehow I got the 
idee that he was lookin’ round fur nothin 
good. After I had ketched him in two or 
three lies when th’ truth’d answered any 
honest man, I got more convinced than 
ever. When I was in Chicago las’ fall I 
found three of Mr Kent’s steers in a yard 
full of cattle bearin dif’rent brands. They 
was th’ triplets that Mike, here, always 
called th’ Three Graces. I learnt from their 
owner that they hed be’en bought to a 
shippin’ station in Wyoming from a feller 
who bought ’em up in Montana, and drove 
"em down. I got his description, and it 
tallied with my man. Settin’ in th’ smoker 
comin’ home, they was three men in front 
of me playin’ cards; one of ’em was th’ 
feller you took th’ gun away from when 
we was comin’ home on th’ Queen, Mr Kent. 
Well, it wasn’t very long ’fore they begun 
t’ talk cattle, blamin’ Lawson ‘cause he 
was so slow ’bout makin’ a good big haul. 
They left the car soon after that, but I 
learnt somethin’ while they was _ there. 


Durin’ th’ winter there was nothin’ goin’ on, 


but lately, when I heard that Lawson and 
his men was nosin’ round ag’in, I made up 
my mind that they was lookin’ over th’ 
ground ’fore they made a big strike. I rode 
out and talked to Mike, and las’ Sat’d’y I 
told Dave ajl I knowed; then him and me 
took a ride.” 

He then gave a detailed account of the 
Sunday’s trip, already recorded, at times 
referring to Campbell for the corrobora- 
tion that was always forthcoming, wind- 
ing up his modest narrative by asking Con- 
ally to tell what he knew. This Mike did 
in characteristic language, ending his ha- 
rangue with the expressed desire: ‘“Whfn 
we gits ’em, gintlemin, lave me at thot dang 
Bull. It’s a gridge I’m owin’- him anney- 
way, an’ whin I gits through wid him, 
there won’t be a hull bone in his dang 
schkin thot won’t be clane broke.” 

Of the listeners, Rogers was first to 
speak. ‘“‘Dave,’’ he said, “hev you enney- 
thing t’ add?” 

“Not a word,’ came the terse reply. 
“Steve has told it all, and every word he 
has spoken is true.” 

Guy Kent rose, and stalking across the 
floor to. where Larkin still stood, grasped 


his hand. “Stephen,” he said, in tones that 
express: 1 his humility, “furgive me. Old 
Guy ust t’ think he knowed some- 


thing, but that day hes gone by, I guess. 
I’m a bigger fool than I ever thought I 
was.” 

They were quiet after a little, a grave, 
stern, foreboding quiet, then Rogers called 
for opinions as to the best mode of pro- 
cedure, Larkin, when appealed to, settling 

sputes and outlining a general plan 
when he said: ‘“‘They’ve be’n out on a pros- 
pectin’ tour lately and they’re likely to 
all be at home restin’ out. The 18 or 20 
head ‘they took in with ’em ain’t likely t’ 
be missed, and they won’t be lookin’ fur a 
raid. Now’s our time. Let ev’ry man that 
o’n be spared off th’ ranges round up to 
Cotton Run to-morrow night. We'll di- 
vide our men in two parties. Dave’H guide 
one and:I the other. .’Fore daylight both 
parties’ll be ready t’ rush in, and as Mr 
Kent said one time,.th’ circus’]] begin.” 

ETo Be Continued.] 


Another Chance. 


MARGARET STEWART SIBLEY- 








How oft this moan ariseth, “Fate is to us 
unkind! : 

No es, opportunity, no more new worlds 
o find!’’ 


Methinks our eyes are blinded. To-day a beg- 
gar seems; 

A prince -he ;comes to-morrow, fulfilling all 
our dreams. “ 

A world of wonders waiting for one with see- 
ing eyes; : 

For one.to pluck the secrets from nature’s 
strange disguise; .. 

‘For one to live life’s noblest; for one to.sing 

. life’s .song; , 
- For one to lead in fighting new, hydra-headed 


wrong. 
'Tis but with courage, open-eyed; face: duty 
all the way; : 3 
And work to earn the triumph we’re longing 
for to-day! ‘ 
—— Ei 

Never buy what you do not want because 
it is chéap; it willbe dear to you.—[Thom- 
as Jefferson. ; 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


Mother. 


MRS B:- A: F- 
My mother, heaven bless her 
As she has blessed me. 
May she yet through long years 
My comforter be! 
In fame or obscurity, 
Gladness or woe, 
No friend can be dearer 
Than mother, I know! 


She weeps for my losses, 
She laughs for my gain; 
Her hand takes the sharpness 
From all earthly pain. 
When clouds turn the sunlight 
To shadows of gray, 
Her brown eyes are lovelights 
To brighten the way. 


And when in the twilight 
With tender good-night, 

She goes down the valley 
In garments of white,— 

The fairest bright angels 
In heaven, I know, 

Will crown her who used to 
Be ‘‘mother’”’ below. 





A Woman’s Garden. 
MRS G. W. C. 





My husband, who lived on this place be- 
fore I came here, never had a_ garden, 
though he says now that he used to raise 
summer squash and tomatoes out behind 
the sheep shed, that were equal, if not a 
little superior to mine. 

He goes on to say, that his garden was 
no trouble to him whatever, as the squash 
came up of themselves, and the tomatoes 
always self-sowed. All he had to do was 
to pick and put them up on the sheep shed 
to ripen. He also claims to have raised a 
cabbage that he could not get into a water- 
pail. I expressed great wonderment = at 
this, knowing that cabbages never self- 
sow. This garden, however, that was capa- 
ble of raising such mammoth cabbage, had 
long since been turned into an open hog 
yard. 

“This spot might do for you,’ I said, 
“but it does not answer my purpose. I 
want something larger.” . 

“Very well,” said he; “over there (point- 
ing across the barnyard) is three-quarters 
of an acre. You can begin in one corner 
and work just as much as you see a mind 
to of it.” 

I was delighted. What could be better 
than to be allowed to do just as I had a 
mind to! I said, if he would give me a 
spade and a hoe, I would show him how I 
appreciated his offer. 

Could I have a shovel and hoe? Cer- 
tainly I could. He went into the barn and 
soon appeared with two battered utensils. 








A CORNER OF THE GARDEN. 


It took him three-quarters of an hour to 
put the handle in the spade. I felt so 
grateful to him for spending so much of 
his precious time on me. After trying 
faithfully to use it, on finding that it would 
not work, I cried, and I can see the tears 
trickle down the crook in the handle as 
well as if it was yesterday. 

I hid the spade under a fence rail, and 
it was a long time before it could be found. 
I. then took a small spoon shovel used for 
digging posthores, and let me say here, 
that shovel was and is. to-day my right- 
hand man. We are close friends and spend 
many happy hours together. 

I commenced work right up. in the cor- 
ner, working ‘it thoroughly and: picking out 
all the quack and -burdock roots and de- 
positing them in a large -pail by my- side. 
Everything on the farm was interested in 





my garden. The cows looked over the fence 





and blinked. Two-cats perched themselves 
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on the nearest posts, when the excitement 
reached the barnyard, an old hen with a 
brood of chickens came up to see how I 
was getting along. I said, “Nicely. Just 
see this onion bed.’’ She stood with her 
head on one side and looked at it critically, 
I knew she thought she could improve on 
it. Without waiting to see what she did do, 
I came to the house, and with a wooden 
shuttle and a ball of string, wove a long 











SAMPLES OF THE PRODUCE, 


strip (fish-net fashion) and put around the 
corner. It took me three days to make 
this but I had that spot to myself. the 
rest of the summer. 

The first year I raised a few inferior 
vegetables. The second year I enlarged 
the corner and the fish net, and had better 
stuff and more of it. The third year I took 
it clear across. The men built me a new 
picket fence on the north side. They 
thought they had done a great and won- 
derful thing. So they had. Any man that 
will build a new fenee around his wife’s 
garden to keep the hens out is a jewel and 
ought to be prized as such. Many of our 
neighbors cross two fields to plant a few 
seeds. 

After running a wire netting up the east 
side. I began laying walks, setting out 
fruit trees and making terraces. My. gar- 
den is composed of three terraces, rising 
one and a half feet above the other. The 
lower one is all fruit of many varieties. 

I love my garden and spend all my time 
there that is not taken up with other duties. 
The duties comprise making and marketing 
the butter of eight cows, raising chickens 
and turkeys and cooking for the men. [I 
am enabled to do so large amount of work 
by being physically well and planning mv 
work. The first of April finds me wita 
sewing, housecleaning and such things all 
done rea<y to set hens, care for the tur- 
keys, or any outside work. The hotbed is 
the first thing in the garden. Then trim- 
ming and supporting the young raspber<« 
ries and setting out a new strawberry bed, 
which is done every spring. 

The cost of the garden is comparatively 
nothing, as I raise many of my own seedi@ 
and can have all the manure I want by, 
wheeling it on a wheelbarrow. <A _ horse 
would be as much out of place in a gar- 
den as an elephant. I am fearful to have 
the men go in lest they step.off the walk.° 

Sometimes I peep through the grapevines 
and see the owner of that spade viewing 
my work. He has more confidence in me 
now. Nothing is too good that I may want. 
I call my garden my Eden, and truly it is. . 

Here is a lesson with a moral,—how ai 
corner filled with obnoxious weeds has blos< 
somed into a thing of beauty, which af< 
fords us many luxuries all the year round. 





The race is higher than the sex, 
Though sex be fair and good. 
A human creature is her state, 
And to be human is more great 
Than even womanhood. 
(Charlotte Perkins Stetson. 





A Month’s Test Free. 

If you have Rheumatism, write Dr. Shoop, Racine, Wis., 
Box 158, fer six bottles of his Rheumatic Cure, exp. paid, 
Send no money. Pay $5.50 if cured. 





of novelties for 
made with 
Free. 


AMERICAN RING CO., Box 60, Waterbury, Cont. 
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Cousin Liberty’s Wedding Gown. 


BARBARA M’LAUGHLIN, 





We were in grandma’s room on a rainy 
afternoon. Grandma was looking over her 
quilts and putting them away in the big 
blue trunk. 

“This blue was Hannah’s first school 
dress; the white pique was little Eli’s baby 
dress. Here is the dress I bought with my 
first earnings; the red was sister Chari- 
ty’s. This brown, Uncle Ephraim gave 
mother when he came home from Philadel- 
phia, the year that Cousin Liberty was 
married, and here is a bit of the dress that 
Liberty was married in.’’ 

We young folk drew close to look at the 
indigo-colored square. “Why, grandma,” 
Katie’s tone voiced the general disappoint- 
ment, “I thought great-great uncle was 
very rich, and Liberty had everything she 
wanted!” 

“So she did, dear, and some of her wed- 
ding dress is in the rosewood box, in my 
desk. Bring it here, Nora, and I will show 
it to you and tell you how Liberty came 
to be married in a blue stuff gown instead 
of in silk.” 

So Nora brought the rosewood box where- 
in dear grandma kept her dearest treas- 
ures, and grandma unlocked it and tender- 
ly took from among the old-fashioned 
keepsakes a flounced pincushion of won- 
derful changing tint, now pink, now 
creamy, like the lining of some rare shells. 

“This was the silk. Uncle Abner brought 
it from China when he came home from his 
first cruise. "Twas his wedding gift to 
Liberty, he said, when he gave it to her, 
just after she was engaged to John Har- 
ding, and she said she would wear it on 
her wedding day. And so she would, but 
for Uncle Ephraim’s pride. 

“In those days the dress-cutting for all 
the town was done by Lydia Spratt, who 
cut and fitted, and went out sewing by 
the day. Once each year Lydia journeyed 
to Boston in the old yellow stagecoach, 
and spent a week there studying the styles. 
Then she came back and cut the dresses 
for the whole neighborhood. As like as two 
peas they were except for color. Girls 
set their wedding day to come soon after 
the yearly trip, that the wedding dress 
might be the first one cut by the new 
fashion. 

“But Square Leverett’s daughter would 
have none of Lydia’s work, but had gone 
to Boston herself and had her gown cut 
by a city dressmaker, and Uncle Ephraim 
said that Liberty should not be outdone by 
any Leverett! Her dress should be made 
in Philadelphia; she should go with him 
when he went about his investments. But 
when the time came Liberty was sick with 
measles and could not go, ’though she 
shed many bitter tears over her disappoint- 
ment. 

“But Uncle was not to be beaten. He 
went to Madam Branks and saw Huldah 
Mason. Huldah had come from our town, 
and she did sewing for madam, who was 
called the finest dressmaker in Philadel- 
phia. He told Huldah his story and showed 
her the silk, for he had brought it with 
him in the forlorn hope that she could plan 
out something. Nor did Huldah’s ingenui- 
ty fail her. She knew Liberty well and 
John (he had once been attentive to Huldah, 
but that was before he knew blue-eyed 
Liberty), and for John’s sake she deter- 
mined Liberty should have the finest wed- 
ding dress Philadelphia art could devise. If 
Liberty would send her hight and waist 
measure, she would try to find a girl of 
the same size to whom it could be fitted: 
anyway, she would do her best. So Uncle 
Ephraim left the silk and came back to 
New Hampshire and Liberty wrote the 
measures down and sent them in a long 
letter to Huldah; then she went on with 
the wedding sewing. 

_ “There was much to be done,—other 
dresses and garments to be made, and 
household goods for the new home, and 
there were preparations for the big wed- 
ding, to which all the relatives were in- 
vited. Three weeks before the wedding day 
Elias Peligue, who was to be John’s best 
man, had to make a journey to Philadel- 
phia, from which he would return two days 
before the marriage. -The weather was 
cold, and Uncle Ephraim’s rheumatism 


troublesome, so Elias was to bring the 
dress, and Liberty wrote Huldah another 
Iong letter, for Elias to deliver with his 
own hand. 

“It was to be a Thanksgiving day wed- 
ding. Relatives from a long distance began 
to come on Tuesday, and uncle’s house and 


Mr Harding's were full of guests, a merry 
crowd, waiting for the wedding. All Tues- 
day a fine snow fell, just the sort to make 
good sleighing for Thanksgiving. Elias 
had not come yet, but he would surely come 
by nightfall. But by three in the afternoon 
the wind had risen and howled and moaned 
behind the mountain. 

“By sunset a regular northeaster swept 
the hills. Clouds of flying snow filled all 
the air. Even the barns were hidden by 
the veil of blowing snow, and the wind 
shrieked like demons. All night the storm 
went on, but with sunrise all was calm. 
The wind no longer roared; the clouds part- 
ed and disappeared, and the sun shone on 
a world of snowdrifts. 

“All the men and oxen of the neighborhood 
were on the road. Twenty yoke of cattle 
plodded through the drifts all day, and the 
men plied their shovels. At dark the roads 
were open and more guests had come. 

“Thanksgiving day dawned, and never 
brighter sun shone upon a fairer bride; but 
Liberty walked restlessly about her room 
for Elias had not yet come. It was past 
noon when he did come. He had been 
storm-stayed at Lyden for two days and 
had that morning ridden forty miles to 
bring the dress in time. His horse was so 
beaten out it was three weeks before it 
could be driven again. 

“We girls helped the bride to dress. With 
eager haste we cut the strings and undid the 
precious parcel. On top lay a note from 
Huldah, full of loving best wishes and 
ending with the words: ‘We had some 
trouble to find a girl whose waist would do, 
and I feared there must be some mistake 
in the measure. But at last we found a 
figure which would do and I trust you may 
find the fit perfect, as the measures are 
exactly those sent, which I return. Wish- 
ing you all happiness in life, I remain your 
affectionate friend, H. Mason?’ 

“We looked admiringly at Liberty’s slen- 
der figure. With my two hands I could 
clasp her waist, touching the tips of fingers 
and thumbs. What wonder Huldah had 
doubted the measure. We shook out the 
shimmering silk and put it on the blushing 
bride. But was it bewitched? The gown 
would fit a barrel better than a slender 
girl! Three times I could wrap it around 
her waist and still have some to spare. 
Perfect in length, graceful in workman- 
ship and delicate lace, but ‘Big enough for 
the mountain!’ Cousin Sue declared. 

“We gazed in dismay. The little bride 
wrung her hands and wept. We called to 
aid us mothers, aunts and cousins, but noth- 
ing could be done. As well wrap a willow 
in a bedquilt as dress our Liberty in that. 
The guests were assembled, the minister 
had come, but how could she be married 
in such a dress? Mrs Harding sought out 
John and told him, but of the putting off 
the wedding till the dress could be remade, 
he would not hear. 

“ ‘Let her wear the dress she wore when 
he asked her to be his wife. She could 
never look sweeter than then, and that 
dress was dearer to him than all the silks 
of earth.’ And he had his way. A red- 
eyed, but happy little bride in a blue stuff 
dress was joined to her true-hearted Jover, 
and spite of all, ’twas the merriest wed- 
ding I ever saw.” And grandma wiped 
a mist from her glasses. 

“But why did Huldah make the dress so 
big?’’ asked Nora. ‘‘Was it just to spite 
Liberty for marrying John?” 

“At first we thought so, till one day she 
found Huldah’s note and the paper Liberty 
sent the measures on. Liberty was ever a 
heedless dass, and instead of ‘waist dimen- 
sions, 15 inches,’ she had written ‘waist 
diameter.” Huldah was literally minded. 
We measured the dress; the diameter was 
exactly 15 inches. But how she thought that 
Liberty had measured the diameter of her 
waist was always a mystery.” 

The rain had ended. We young folks went 
out to our sports and left dear grand- 
mother with her treasures and memories 
of the past. 

a 


“Queer” Dishes—Have the table set as 


carefully as possible, you who want to en- 
tertain summer guests. Perhaps you may 
use a red tablecloth. You can at least 
have a napkin under each plate, and some 
pretty, plain table mats for the cooked 
dishes. The eating part is a great item. 
The summer boarder always expects plen- 
ty of milk, eggs, fruit and fresh vegeta- 
bles. They are not especially fond of cake, 
pie or pudding, nor store cheese, thouzh 
one young miss made her principal meal 
of cheese and pickles, and another preferred 
her oatmeal raw, that is uncooked. Most 
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of them are fond of cottage cheese, which 
is easily made and can be served up in 
several ways. Some like it soft with cream 
mixed in; others hard, to slice with a knife. 
One young person liked his with tomato 
pickle on top. It looked queer, but proved 
to be very good. One gentleman wanted 
his milk made into bonny clabber, which 
is made by setting new milk in a shallow 
pan; when it sours and thickens, take a 
large spoon and lift out spoonfuls into a 
saucer, being careful not to break or dis- 
turb the cream. Give him a cup of fine 
sugar to eat on it and he will be very likely 
to make the remark that it is “a dish fit 
for the gods.” Sweet milk ought to be 
plentiful. Never let a frown come over 
your face or a sharp word slip from your 
tongue. If you must groan do so in the 
privacy of your room and very soft and 
low. Some people are harder to please than 
others, but you can do it. A sweet tem- 
per, a kind heart, willing hands and a 
pleasant home will bring the summer 
boarder back the next year.—[{Helen of 
Troy. 





Mistaken. 


FLORENCE BRONSON TUCKER. 





Now thus it chanced one day 

That Guilt and Innocence did fare the self- 
same way. 

One, seeking there to know the truth, 

And watching close, ’twixt hope and fear, 

Mistaken in his judging proved— 

For Innocence the outward garb of Guilt did 
wear. 


Love Is Never Blind—It is a fable that 
love is blind. Passion is often blind, but 
love never. When love has its way, it 
grows more clear-sighted as it becomes 
deeper and purer.—[The Outlook. 








I read a letter in a recent issue about 
the ship Mayflower. My great-grandmoth- 
er, whom I saw 29 years ago in Zanesville, 
O, and whose name was Lane, had ances- 
tors who came over in it. My other ances- 
tors all came from England, in the year 
1819. I own 80 acres and my house and 
barns I have built myself,—plastered and 
all, complete.—[J. E. W. 


















Rest as You Ride 


THE MORROW 


Coaster Brake 
Guarantees you Absolute Comfort and Please 
wre in Cycling. Fits any wheel. Your wheel 
guage under control. Security on hills. A 
luxury on the level. You Ride 50 Miles, 
but Pedal only 85 Miles. 

100,000 satisfied riders last year. 

Sold by all dealers. Booklet Free. 
ECLIPSE MFG. CO. 9th Ave. Elmira, 5.¥. 














“SUPPOSE | DIE” 


We have helped the peeple to answer 
that question for half a century or more; 
to make provision for their survivors. We 
do more: We assist men in making pro- 
vision for their old age, when the money 
producing power is waning. Get our free 
booklet, “The How and the Why.” It 
brushes cobwebs from the brain. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
921-923-925 Chestaut St. PHILADELPHIA 














WANTED FOR U.S. ARMY :—Able-bodied unmarried men 
between ages of 2l and 35; citizens of United States, of 
good character and temperate habits, who can speak, read 
and write English. Wor information apply to Recruiting 
Officer, 25 Third Ave., 132 Park Ave., 57 East 12th St., 
New York City ; 363 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 61 North 
St., Middletown, N. Y.: Kingston, N. Y.; 513 Broadwa . 
Albany, N. Y.; 150 Lake St., Elmira, N. Y.; Bastabie 
Building, Syracuse. N. Y.; Clarendon Building, Utica, N. 
Y.; Sechnirel Building, Geneva, N. Y.; 26 East Main St., 
Rochester, N. Y.: Pearland Church &ts., Buffalo, N. ¥.; 
1316 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. ; 227 Wainut St., Harris- 
burg, Pa.; 951 Penn Ave., Pittsburg, Pa.; 123 Wyoming 
Ave., Scranton, Pa.; 1393, West 4th St.. Williamsport, 
Pa.; 1116 Eleventh Ave., Altoona, Pa.; 275 Market St., 
Newark, N. J.; or 102 West 4th St., Wilmington, Del. 
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| FREE FOR THE ASKING: 
PATENTS. Handbook of laws ae full = 
formation qunceening, the graating of tents. Seng 
stamp. Lewis T. Greist, Patent Attorney, Washington, D.C. 


























A Good Physique. 


E, W. 





I once had an opportunity, for a very 
short time, of talking with an eminent nov- 
elist, and I improved the chance to inquire 
of him why it was that in his latest novel 
he had depicted American women of the 
farming community as an ill-nourished, 
overworked, thin-blooded, anxious-looking 
and unhealthy class of people. 

“Well,” he said, ‘“‘aren‘t they? Look at 
the middle-aged women at any agricultural 
fair, at any camp meeting. How eloquent 
they are of pickles, saleratus and under- 
baked things made of one cup of lard and 
two cups of sugar! They will have to be 
divorced from the frying pan and fed on 
goed nourishing food before a good 
physique will be common among them.” 

We who live in the country and come 
in frequent touch with our fellow women, 
know that this is too sweeping a statement. 
Tt is painful to have to acknowledge that 
there is any truth in it. Handsome mid- 
dle-aged women ought to be as familiar 
@ spectacle on our farms as plump wheat 
or fine apples or superior pullets. 

Of course girls are pretty anywhere and 
everywhere. Even if a girl is deficient in 
strength she is attractive with the dew of 
youth upon her. But the dew goes off be- 
fore she is thirty, and it is a long hard 
pull between thirty and sixty. 

It is wholly unnecessary for the slender 
girl to develop into the scrawny matron, 
for her plump sister to become a ponder- 
ous mass of unwieldy flesh, for the deli- 
cate young thing in her teens to degenerate 
into a diseased old thing in her forties. 
But a good physique seldom comes by 
chance, and even more rarely is preserved 
by chance. By a good physique is meant 
a deep, full chest, tapering naturally to a 
firm and supple waist; strong, well-round- 
ed arms and legs; abdominal muscles so 
well developed that there is no possibility 
of this part of the person becoming either 
flat or pendulous; an erect, elastic figure, 
a fresh color, a light-hearted expression. 

“All very fine,’’ the reader exclaims, “but 
how are these charms to be attained?” By 
a little regular work, taking less than half 


an hour each day. “Work?” you’ echo. 
“Why, I work too hard already.” Then 
please, if possible, do less pie baking, 


doughnut frying, machine stitching kind 
of work and leave time for this kind, which 
will strengthen and refresh instead of ex- 
hausting you. Let me prove to you by a 
single illustration that twenty minutes of 
physical culture each day will do more for 
your health and good looks than hours of 
any other kind of indoor work. Suppose 
your arms are “like two sticks,” and you 
wish to make them round and plump. You 
sweep for say half an hour each day and 
exercise the muscles of your arms in the 
process, -but somehow there does not seem 
much difference in their size and firmness 
after several months of this practice. The 
reason is that your attention—your ner- 
vous energy—is concentrated on the car- 
pet. It is the floor and hot your muscle 
that gets most of the benefit. But now 
stand before a mirror with bare arms and 
in your hands a pair of dumbbells, or if 
you have no dumbbells a pair of light flat- 
irons. Push them straight above your 
head, then out in front, then out at the 
sides, then directly down, returning them 
each time to the shoulders, and putting into 
each movement all your energy and earnest 
attention—that is to say, putting your heart 
into your work. Make the movements 
slowly, and pour a stream of concentrated 
nervous force into each one, and if your 
muscles are not sore before the end of five 
minutes then your arms are not “sticks” 
at all, but are in pretty good shape al- 
ready. 

Keep on practicing every day. The sore- 
ness will go off in a few days, and, as you 
look in the glass at the dilating and con- 
tracting muscles you will almost see the 
“straight sticks’ developing into curving 
graceful lines. Now after finishing the ex- 
ercises and bathing the arms in cold wa- 
ter, look in the glass at®the expressien of 
your face. How bright it is; almost smil- 
ing. That is because the work has 
strengthened and exhilarated you. Did you 
ever see a woman smile when she was 
sweeping? 

There are, of course, hundreds of other 
ecalisthenic exercises that might be de- 
scribed, but it is not by reading volumes 
of description that health and vigor are at- 
tained. It is by making a pet of two or 
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three exercises, practicing them so _  fre- 
quently and energetically that a  doleful 
blank is felt when they are omitted, and 
then by degrees adding:a variety of move- 
ments to them; also by breathing a great 
deal of fresh air and making the food con- 
sist almost exclusively of muscle-building 
= and vegetables amd blood-purifying 
ruits. 


ae 


Happy on a Small Farm. 


EVANGELINE, 





It is a paradise of industry and content- 
ment, of everyday practical thrift, this ten- 
acre farm. 

“I'd worked in a laundry, worked but- 
tonholes and turned collars” (I give the 
story in her own words), “I’d made chil- 
dren’s frocks and women’s wrappers for 
Sweat shop pay, and I’d stood behind the 
counter and the loom till I was just a 
wreck.” I looked incredulous. “I was, but 
you mightn’t think it to see me now, and 
John wasn’t much better. What we'd 
saved (and it might ’a been more if I 
hadn't frittered it away on candy and fol- 
de-rols when I was makin’ good wages), 
and what was left of mother’s life insur- 
ance after her expenses were paid, made 
about $1000. Uncle John told us about the 
Place. He did the bargain. He lives right 
over there—see? 

“We gave $60 an acre, and there’s just 
ten acres, but every foot of it is good. 
There were twenty apple trees on it, an’ 
we've set out ten more, besides pears an’ 
plums an’ small fruits. There was a lot 
to be done on it when we got it. The house 
needed painting an’ we’ve fixed the barn an’ 
put a basement under it an’ new stalls an’ 
built an ice house an’ made fences. It 
took time to get it in the shape it’s in now, 
because we did the work ourselves by lit- 


tles, out of the income. *Twas hard an’ 
discouragin’ along first. We didn’t have 
as good stock, nor so much of it. We've 


worked into it an’ ’twas all new to us. I 
turned my hand to things I'd never 
dreamed of to make a dollar. We worked 
awful hard, John an’ I did, an’ went with- 
out things you’d think we’d have-to have, 
to save a dollar, for we were bound to 
make it a go. 

“T have time now to make things a bit 
more attractive inside an’ out, an’ to tend 
the flowers. No, we don’t go about much. 
We don’t have time, an’ we don’t care to, 
there’s so much right here to enjoy,—the 
growin’ of the crops, an’ the freshness of 
the country, an’ the birds an’ our animals. 
We pet ’em an’ make friends of ’em, an’ 
you can see for yourself how they repay 
us a hundred fold. Like it? Why, this 
seems like livin’. We're our own boss. 
That’s something, I can tell you, because 
I know. Then you see,” with a happy 
laugh, “I don’t have to make myself mis- 
erable because my next door neighbor’s 
sleeves are a little smaller and her hat a 
little bigger and heavier than mine.” 





A Pretty Home Wedding—The home 


had seen many festive days, with.a sprink- 
ling of sorrowful times, but never before 
had there been a wedding in it. The mem- 
bers of the home were alive with enthusi- 
asm. The bride-to-be, with her mother’s 
and sister’s help, had made the wedding 
eake. The first one was burned in the 
baking. The second one, with the bride’s 
cake and others, stood ready, decked in 
frosty whiteness, for the great occasion. 
The bride’s dearest girl friend had come 
to spend the week and help put on the 
finishing touches. The last stitches in the 
bridal robe had been put in and the gar- 
ments were shut in a spare room, waiting 
to be worn. The children had gathered 
from field and woods yellow and white 
daisies, wild roses, ferns and evergreens 
and woven them into garlands for decorat- 
ing the house. On the early morning of 
the wedding day the rooms were made a 
wild flower garden. The mantels were 
banked with daisies, wild roses and ferns. 
Evergreens hung from ceiling, doorways 
were arched with it, the staircase twined 
about with the green. The festoonfng was 
hardly completed before the guests began 
to arrive, and the young workers had to 
flee to array themselves in festal attire. 
Friends took their places about the room. 
At the stroke of the dock the bridal pair 
took their places within an arch of ever- 
green and ferns, under a bell of white 
daisies. She was gowned in white albatross 
trimmed with white satin, embroidered 
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with wild roses. The groom was clothed 
in the conventional black. The knot was 
tied strong in a short time, then followed 
congratulations and the wedding break- 
fast. Ah! some of the guests will never 
forget that feast,—the appointments of the 
table set off by wild roses and ferns, the 
strawberries fresh with the morning dew, 
the cream, the delicate ham’ and chicken 
sandwiches, the delicious bride’s cake made 
and cut with her own hands, the boxes of 
wedding cake to be carried home to be 
dreamed over. All this and much more 
will be a pleasant memory always.—[E. B. 





Circle No 78 is not stranded, but in good 
shape, with two editions of letters going. 
No member has yet delayed the letters pur- 
posely.—[The Secretarv. 


Made by many a man for taking a drink 
at the bar is that he needsa bracer. He 
feels weak, his stomach is “out of sorts” 
and liquor makes him “feel good.” The 
tired man who sits 
on a pin leaps up 
with new ener, 
but no one 
say that this 
energy was evi- 
dence of the 
strength giving 
ower of a pin. 
with ~~ en- 
ergy induced by 
liquors. They 
only spur the body 
on, but do not 
strengthen it. 
P Ss * made 
rom Pp 
erly digested wa 
assimilated. 
When the stom- 
ach is diseased 
there is a failure 
to extract the nutrition from food and 
the body grows weak. The weak body 
needs strengthening, not stimulating. 
Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery 
cures diseases of the stomach and other 
organs of digestion and nutrition, so that 
the nutrition of f is perfectly ex- 
tracted and assimilated and the body 
nourished into health and . 
There is no alcohol in * Golden Medical 
Discovery,” and it is entirely free from 
opium, cocaine and all other narcotics. 
Accept no substitute for “Golden Med- 
ical Discovery.” There is no other medi- 
cine “just as good” for diseases of the 
stomach and allied organs. 


“Your “Golden Medical Discovery’ and Dr. 
Sage’s Catarrh Remedy have been of great 
benefit to me,” writes (Prof.) Pleasant A. Oliver, 























of Viola, Fulton Co., Ark. “Before I used the 
above mentioned remedies my sleep was not 
sound: digestion bad; a continual feeling of 
tmaisery. I now feel like a new man.” 
Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets regulate 
the bowels and liver. 
MAN 
WOMAN 
BOY, or 
CIRL 
ant, aud profitable business wich will being in retaras of 
$30 mon 
MONTH 
or more. ‘The work we offer is canvassing for 
i“ 
SWEETEST STORIES EVER TOLD” 
Introduced by BrsHor Joun H. Vincent, D. D., Chan- 
cellor of Chautaugua University. Itis a book of Bible 
Stories such as a mother tells her children. The very 
EB Mevrite qu to aes 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, (Agents’ Dept.) 
‘ 52 Lafayette Place, New York City 
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Spider Lace and insertion. 


E. A. P. 





‘Abbreviations: K, knit; 0, over; n, nar- 
row; st, stitches. 

Cast on 17 st, k across plain. 
_ Ist row—K.3, 0, n, k 3, 0, K 1, 0, n, k 3, 
db, n, k 1. 
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SPIDER LACE. 


2d row—K 3, 0, n, n, 0, k 3, 0, n, k 3, O, n, 
k 1. 

3d row—K 3, o, n, n, 0, K 5, 0, n, K 1, 0, n, 

1 


4th row—K 3, o, n, 0, n, k 3, n, 0, n, kK 1, 
> B. =o 

5th row—K 3, o, n, k 1, 0, n, k 1, n, o, k 3, 
0, n, k 1. 

6th row—K 3, o, n, k 2, o, slip 2, k 1, pass 
the two slipped stitches over the Knitted 
cone, 0, k 4, 0, n, kK 1. Repeat from ist row. 

Edge: ist row—K 3, o, n, k 3, 0, K 1, o, k 6. 

2d row—K 6, o, k 3, o, n, k 3, 0, n, kK 1. 

3d row—K 3, 0, n, n, oO, kK 5, o, k 6. 

4th row—Cast off 4, kK 1, o, n, k 3, n, 0, n, 
Pe SM SA 

5th row—K 3, o, n, k 1, 0, n, k 1, n, 0, k 3. 

6th row—K 3, o, k 1, 0, slip 2, k 1, pass the 
two slipped stitches over the knitted one, 
ane oe. Eh 





Old Mill Wheel Quilt. 


MRS 8. M. STOTENBUR. 





Light and dark colors are used, four 
large pieces of each and eight small pieces. 





OLD MILL WHEEL QUILT. 
The pattern resolves itself into four square 


blocks, each composed of two large and 
four small blocks, the colors alternating. 


La Plata Point Lace---IV. 


MAY MYRTLE COOK. 








[See also issues for March 2, May 11 and 
May 25.] 

It will be noticed that this design differs 
materially from those previously published, 
but a close study of the cut will easily dis- 
close the changes. The first is in the foun- 
dation stitches, where a second thread on 
the inner side knots together four threads 
in a group, taking up one of a pair of 
threads, the next pair and one of the next. 

The webs also differ. Eight threads are 
émployed in each. Weave over the first 
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ANOTHER LA PLATA LACE DOILY 


two, under the next two, over the next, 
under the next and back the same way, 
about 10 stitches on a side. For the next 
web, use the last four threads of the web 
just made and the next four and so on 
until there are six webs. Start the next 
series so the two will overlap three webs. 
The linen center is 6 in across and the 
edge 2%. The center is buttonholed all 
around. 


SE 


Tatted Star Insertion. 


ELIZA C. SMITH. 





This is composed of a row of eight- 
pointed stars, joined by two points for cen- 
ter, and chains joined to stars for outer 
edges. 

Circle of * 3 dk, p, * three times, 3.d k, 
draw close. Close to this a half circle of 





TATTED STAR INSERTION, 


5 dk, draw, but leave partly open, close 
to this a half circle of 3 dk, p, 3 @ k, then 
a half circle of 5d k. Repeat circle and 
half circles 7 times to form star, joining 
circles as made by ist p. 

For edge with two threads ch of * 2 dk, 
p, 5 times, 2 dk, circle of 3 dk, join to 
point of star, 3 d k, * draw, repeat be- 
tween stars. Ch of 2 dk, p, 5 times, 2d k, 
circle of * 2 dk, p, * 4 times, fasten to 
p where points of ist and 2d stars are 
joined, * 2 dk, p, * 3 times, 2 d k, draw. 
Repeat ch and circles as shown in cut 
across both edges. 

Abbreviations: D k, double knot; p, pi- 
cot: ch, chain. 





A Red and Black Pillow—This is one of 
the newest and richest combinations in 
these comfortable articles, with red cloth 
for the foundations and the flowers and 
spirals worked in black chenille. Lines of 
any length are done by couching the chen- 
ille, while in flowers and conventional de- 
signs the long and short stitch can be used. 
Flowers are sometimes outlined with very 
fine gilt cord.—[B. 


A Toboggan Cap —This is also called a 
Neapolitan or stocking leg cap and can 
be knit or crocheted. If knit cast on 200 
stitches or according to size of head; 12 st 
to the inch is about right, unless one knits 
tightly, then 14 would be better. A rich 
shade of red and dark blue make a pretty 
combination. Add light blue if more col- 
ors are liked. Knit plain or ribbed and in 
narrow or wide stripes. One or 1% in is 
a good width for the stripes. Repeat the 
stripes to make length desired, bind off 
and: gather the cast-off edge twice, the 
second time a half-inch from the edge. 
Draw closely and finish with a tassel of 
wool in red or blue. These caps are popu- 
lar for both boys and girls and make pret- 





ty smoking caps for men. They can be 
drawn down over the ears and for this 
reason are very desirable for skating.—[B. 





The New Wall Papers are so cheap and 
pretty, with so much character to them, 
it does seem as though everyone could af- 
ford to tear off the old dark, lifeless paper 
and put the rooms, the ones used at least, 
into festive and attractive attire. The de- 
signs are many and beautiful. There is the 
Priscilla pattern, with roses scattered all 
over it, natural as life. This is suitable for 
most any room. Then there is the poppy 
design, with a border of the same fairy 
flowers, suitable for a chamber, suggesting 
sleep and rest. There are Japanese and 
oriental styles for halls, mosaic and Greek 
patterns for parlors. Such an endless va- 
riety to choose from, one is almost bewil- 
dered, and knows not what to select unless 
the patterns have been studied at home, and 
your mind is made up as to what will be 
most satisfactory for your rooms and in 
harmony with their surroundings. Simple 
directions for hanging wall paper at home 
were given in these columns in the issue of 
May 18.—[E. B. 





A Handkerchief Cap—aAt a recent church 
banquet, the prettily uniformed waitresses 
formed one of the 
chief attractions, 
The aprons were 
those pretty af- 
fairs with ruf- 
fles over the 
shoulders, while 
the caps were 
fashioned from 
handkerchiefs. 
For an impromp- 
tu occasion noth- 
ing could be pret- 
tier, and they are 
so simply made. 
A small handker- 
chief with a lacy 
edge is best to 
use. Fold as 
AA SL. ~ shown in the 
Derr lower figure so 

two edges will 
show, wring points A and B together and 
tack neatly. The point, C, will be the 
peak.—[B. A. W. 
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If You Have Dyspepsia 
Send no money but write Dr. Shoop, Racine, Wis., Box 153, 
for six bottles vf Dr. Shoop’s Restorative, express paid. Lf 
cured, pay $5.50—if not, it is free. 


“SN RIDER AGENTS WANTED 


One in each town to ride and exhibit 
sample 1901 Bicycle BEST MAKES 


1901 Models, $10 to $1 


*99 & ’00 Modeis, high grade, $7 to $12. 
500 Second-hand Wheels 
all makes and models, good as new, 
to $8. Great Factory Clearing 
Sale at half factory cost. We ship 
anywhere on approval and ten days 
trial without a centin advance. 
EARN A BICYCLE aistribut- 
ing Catalogues for us. We have a 
wonderful proposition to Agents for 
1901. Write at once for our Bargain 
List and Special Ofer. dress Dept. 46L, 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Chicago 


° Send to ORANGE JUDD 
Agricultural Books Sené ‘ ° intee os 


New York, for Complete Catalog. 
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Master Frisky in the Ark. 


CLARENCE HAWKES. 


Master Frisky in the ark. 
Noah said he needn’t bark; 
Said he’d scare:the polar bear. 
Frisky said he didn’t care, 
And so he gave a mighty roar 
Every morning, spite of Noah. 


Then he scared the kangaroo 

So his front legs never grew, 

And he scared the elephant 

So his trunk hung down and bent. 
Then he scared the tall giraffe 

So he made the monkey laugh, 
And he scared the goat named Billy 
Till he made the coot quite silly. 
And he scared the birds and snakes, 
Till poor Noah said, “Pity sakes, 

I do not know what I ghall do 

With such an awful dog as you!” 
And so he took him by the tail 

And he pitched him to a whale. 

But Master Frisky, he could swim; 
They could not get ahead of him. 
And so he quickly swam away, 
And came ashore at Buzzard’s Bay, 
And then he went home to his folks, 
Who lived not far from Seven Oaks, 


Now, little people, do you guess 

That this was nothing more nor less 
Than just a foolish a dream? 
Although so real it did seem 

That, when he woke up with a bark, 
And looked around to find the, ark, 

He rubbed his eyes ar:d scratched hig ear, 
And blinked and blinked and looked in fear 
Behind the sofa and my chair, 

To find the monkey or the bear. 

I had to laugh, it was so queer, 

For Frisky could not make it clear 
Where all the animals could hide, 

And not a single one be spied. 

But soon he laid down on the mat 

And went to sleep beside the cat. 





The Young Folks’ Table. 





Longfellow’s Poems—Will not R. P, G. 
write again and tell us some more about 
the falls of Minnehaha? I am from the 
same state as Longfellow and love his po- 
ems very much; I am now living in the 
famous Ozark region of which he writes in 
his beautiful poem, “Evangeline.” I once 
recited ‘““Hiawatha’s Wooing” and received 
a good many compliments (ahem!), If this 
appears in print, maybe I’ll send my pic- 
ture next time. Oh, I ’most forgot to tell 
you that I saw Longfellow’s house at Cam- 
bridge, and the old clock on the stairs, also 
crossed the river Charles.—[Bluebell of the 
Ozarks. 


The “Best” State—I disagree with the 
young Missouri boy that Missouri is the 
greatest state in the Union. Of course a 
person will think their state the best, but 
I have been in other states, and I think 
Ohio best. My birthday was Feb 22. This 
is my first year in high school. I am near- 
ly ~14 years old. -I want to be @ soldier 
when I am big enough. I have read sev- 
eral of Opie Read’s books and they are 
fine.—[Hiawatha. 








Tried Trotting—Chatterbox, your first 
ride on horseback makes me think of one 
I had. It was about the first time I had 
ever ridden, but I wanted to go faster than 
a walk, so tried trotting. I nearly scared 
the horse with my bobbing around, and 
it was lucky I had a boy’s saddle, or I 
might have landed on the roadside. A 
Farmer Boy, as you like farming you are 
just the one to live on a farm, but if one 
does not like such work, they are not apt 
to make ‘so great a success of it as if they 
were working at something they liked.— 
[Em. 


Five Mossbacks—We are five mossbacks 
from the Webfoot state in the “wild and 
woolly west.” "We think 10 I C should re- 
view his geography.a little, as he says 
there are no mountains in the far west. 
We live in a large valley between two high 
ranges of mountains—ranges that are cov- 
ered with snow the entire year. We each 
have a “Bunch Grass cayuse,” and enjoy 
galloping over the country more ‘than we 
do going to school. We have a winter home 
in the city and a summer home, “‘Wapota,” 
in the country. There area great many 
Indians still left in this part of the coun- 
try and it is no uncommon sight to see a 
band of from 50 to 100 every day. During 
the summer, while staying on our nanch 
of a thousand acres, we often help to drive 
sheep through the pass into eastern Ore- 
gon. Since Broncho Buster wants some 
good wild horseback rides, we extend him 








OUR YOUNG FOLKS 


a hearty invitation to visit us at his ear- 
liest opportunity. The great cartoonist, 
Homer Davenport, was born a few miles 
from our home in the country, and is one 
of our oldest and best friends. We have 
many interesting adventures in the moun- 
tains which we will. be glad to tell if this, 
our first attempt, be -published.—[Webfoot. 





I live in central- Nebraska, 12 ‘miles from 
the nearest: railroad, and am surrounded 
by hills. Can any of the young folks tell 
me how to set a quilt together “stars and 
garter” fashion? I live a quarter of a 
mile from school. Our schoolhouse was 
rebuilt two years ago; it was destroyed 
by a wind storm when school was in ses- 
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sion. One little girl was killed and I, to- 
gether with cGthers, was hurt, but we all 
got well.—LNebraska Chatterbox. 

I have played trombone for nearly four 
years. I play in a band and orchestra. I 
also have a number of solos for trombone 
and piano. |] think Mrs W. F. L.’s phre- 
nological reading) in the Feb 9 issue is just 
as interesting as anything.—({A Farmer 

oy. 

Like Sailor Girl, I go sailing, too, some-_ 
times. My brother owns a small ship, and 
sometimes I go along as cook, I enjoy 
sailing very much (except when I am sea- 
sick). I belong to Circle No 39, and as I 
live on an island, will sign myself—{Island 
Girl. 


Given Away 


In Prizes to the Sixty Young Persons 
Who Send us the Sixty Best Targets 
made with 


STEVENS. 


RIFLES 


Before October Ist, 1901 





LIST OF PRIZES 


$50.00 
40.00 
30.00 
25.00 


First Prize, 
Second Prize, 
Third Prize, 
Fourth Prize, 


$20.00 each 
15.00 each 
10.00 each 
Forty-seven Prizes of 5.00 each 


Two Prizes of 
Two Prizes of 
Five Prizes of 


CONDITIONS GOVERNING THIS CONTEST-AND 12 TARGETS SENT 
UPON RECEIPT OF TEN CENTS IN STAMPS 





J. Stevens Arms & Tool Company 


No, 220 Broadway 











A Rare Chance 


m BOYS 


We want an active, enterprising boy in 











every city and town to sell our Illustrated 


Monthly, 


Good Housekeeping 


Unlike any other periodical, and best and fastest \W 
selling magazine of its kind. Boys are coining money, \' 
and you can do equally as well. For terms and par- 

ticulars address 


GHICOPEE FALLS, ASS 





\ 





THE PHELPS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


CHICAGO 
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754 [26] 
A Green Peas Menu. 


PERCY FIELDING. 





Ramekins of green peas, olive garnish 
Creamed green peas 
Green peas salad with butter beans 
Escalloped green peas, egg garnish 
Cream of peas puree, with celery 

Ramekins of Green Peas: Cook the peas 
till tender, and season. Place a layer of 
rolled cracker into each ramekin, bits of 
butter and a teaspoon of the peas liquor, 
then add a layer of the cooked peas and 
bits of butter, continuing till they are full, 
and ending with the cracker crumbs and 
butter. Bake in moderate oven. Garnish 
by placing upon the top of each dish three 
stuffed olives, just before serving. Serve 
hot. 

Creamed Green Peas: First cook the pras 
and season to taste. Into a frying pan put 
1 teaspoon butter, and when hot add 1 tea- 
spoon flour. Mix till perfectly smooth. Be 
careful it does not brown. Add 1 cup 
cream gradually, let it come to a boil, then 
add the peas, cover and heat thoroughly, 
serve hot. 

Green Peas Salad with Pickled Butter 
Beans: Cook the beans till tender, and 
pickle, adding a little sugar to the vinegar. 
Cut into small pieces, and mix with well- 
seasoned cooked peas. A pint of beans to 
a pint of peas makes a good dish. Blend 
thoroughly with the following dressing: 
Beat 2 eggs well, add 1 teaspoon sugar, 4 
teaspoon salt, the same of mustard, and 3 
tablespoons vinegar and 1 tablespoon but- 
ter (melted). Stir constantly while on fire. 
Cook till creamy. If too thick, add cream 
to thin to desired consistency. Garnish 
with whole butter beans placed in points 
around the edge of salad dish. 

Escalloped Green Peas with Egg Garnish: 
Prepare a cream dressing thus: One ta- 
blespoon flour, 1 of melted butter, 1 cup 
milk, salt and pepper to taste. First mix 
the flour with a little cold milk, till smooth. 
Then add remainder of milk. Let come to 
a boil. While warm, stir into this dressing 
1 qt cooked peas, adding butter the size 
of hen’s egg. Place all into baking dish 
and bake 20 minutes in oven. Boil six 
eggs hard. When cold, cut into rings and 
place on top of escalloped peas’ before 
serving. 

Cream of Peas Puree: Cook the peas 
with celery till both are tender. Remove 
celery and peas from the water and add 
a cream dressing as given for escalloped 
peas. Put the peas through strainer and 
add to the same. Serve very hot, with 


wafers, 
asi ——— 


More Vinegars for Flavoring. 
SARAH E, WILCOX. 


—-—— 


{See also issue for May 18.] 

Celery: Bruise % lb celery seed. Add to 
1 qt vinegar 1 tablespoon each of salt and 
granulated sugar. Heat to boiling, pour 
over the bruised seed, and when cold, cork 
tightly and let stand two weeks before 
straining. . 

Spiced Vinegar: Add to 1 qt cider vine- 
gar 1 oz celery seed, 1 tablespoon each of 
spearmint and peppermint, 1 teaspoon 
chopped parsley, 3 small onions, 4 whole 
cloves, 1 teaspoon whole pepper, % grated 
nutmeg, 1 teaspoon salt and 1 tablespoon 
sugar. At the end of three weeks, strain 
and bottle. This is used for flavoring salad, 
and in making meat sandwiches. 

Tarragon: Just before the plant blos- 
soms, take a large handful of the leaves, 
put in a dish and cover with vinegar. Turn 
them and stir for a week, then strain and 
bottle. This is used on fish or poultry. 

Elder Flower: This is very delicate in 
flavor and is used also in perfumery. Put 
1 pt elder blossoms, picked from the stalks, 
into 1 qt vinegar. Let stand in the sun 
two weeks, tight covered, strain and put 
in small bottles and seal the corks. 


Walnut: Cover green walnut shucks 10 
days with brine that will float an egg. 
Drain and set in the sunshine several 


days, or a week, put in a jar and cover 
with boiling vinegar, keeping them under 
with a weight. In 10 days reheat the vine- 
gar and return to the jar. When cold, tie 
up. Will be ready for use in a month. 
Onion: This is highly esteemed by many. 
Chop % doz large onions, add 1 tablespoon 
salt and let stand six hours. Add to 1 qt 
vinegar\1 tablespoon sugar, and pour over. 
a up and at the end of a fortnight, strain, 
etc. 
Gooseberry: This is a substitute for 
white wine vinegar, and is thought — by 


THE GOOD COOK 


many to surpass it. Crush ripe gooseber- 
ries, to each quart of pulp add 3 pts warm 
water. At the end of a week, strain and 
to each pint of liquor add 1 lb brown sugar. 
Keep warm for two or three months. It 
can be used in all recipes where white wine 
vinegar is called for. 

Cucumber: Pare and slice 1 doz or more 
large, green cucumbers, put the slices in 
a stone jar with 3 sliced onions, 2 table- 
spoons salt, 2 teaspoons ground black pep- 
per and a pinch of cayenne. Let stand 
three or four days, bring to boiling point 
and when cold, put in cheese cloth. Press 
lightly and bottle. 

Use the best of cider vinegar, store the 
bottles in a cool, dark cellar and keep 
them closely corked and sealed with wax, 
until cold weather. 

Cress: Bruise % oz cress seed in an old- 
fashioned mortar, and let stand two weeks 
in 1 qt cold vinegar. 


To Keep Cherries. 


L. M. ANNABLE. 








Preserved Cherries: Take large, ripe 
cherries, stone them, saving all the juice; 
to each pound of fruit add 1 lb sugar. Af- 
ter stoning the cherries add a part of the 
sugar and let stand for an hour. Then 
place on the fire until thoroughly heated, 
skim out the cherries, add the rest of the 
sugar and boil until the Syrup thickens. 
Place the cherries in kettle again 4nd cook 
until they are clear. 

Spiced Cherries: In a porcelain kettle put 
4 lbs sugar and % pt vinegar. Heat slow- 
ly, stirring until it boils, then add 1 table- 
spoonful each ground cinnamon and whole 
cloves, also % pint cherry stones tied se- 
curely in a muslin bag. Simmer one-half 
hour, add 4 Ibs stoned cherries with their 
juice, and cook slowly until rich and thick: 


Canning Grape Juice. 


F. N. 





Not every housekeeper has learned that 
pure grape juice can be canned. Those 
who have ventured are delighted with re- 
sults, although some do not go about it 
the right way. It is needless to cook the 
fruit before straining. It injures flavor. 

The grapes should be gathered in a 
cleanly manner. If no fruit press is at 
hand, just simply mash the fresh plucked 
grapes, in any good-sized receptacle, pref- 
erably porcelain lined, it being best not to 
let the juice come in contact with tin. Use 
a wooden masher (and wooden spoons, if 
any), strain off the juice, run it through a 
strong, fine cheesecloth; heat to smart 
boiling (no more than that, and in porce- 
lain lined kettles), and immediately seal up 
in fruit jars. 

Stand jars bottom up a while. If any 
prove not airtight, heat again and use a 
thicker rubber ring. Use no old, dead rub- 
ber, or worn-out rings. Put no sugar to 
the juice. Keep it pure grape juice, and 
serve it so. 

An ordinary sized family will wish there 
were hundreds of jars of grape juice in 
their storeroom, so delightful and refresh- 
ing is the drink. The value of it once un- 
derstood, there will be no grapes ‘to spare; 
no question of “‘What will we do with all 
these grapes.” 


Strawberry Pie. 








Dear to the heart of every New England- 
er is pie, so I will give you a rule for 
strawberry pie. Line a deep pie plate with 
rich pastry, prick with a fork and place 
around the edge a narrow strip of pastry, 
first wetting the edge in cold water. Brush 
over with white of an egg. Bake in a 
quick oven. When cold, cut in pieces as 
many as desired. 

Fill with cut strawberries sweetened to 
taste. Heap with whipped cream and gar- 
nish with whole strawberries. Or if liked, 
a meringue of whites of eggs may be used, 
turning boiling water over the beaten 
whites before applying to the top of the pie. 

Better yet, to my liking, is a strawberry 
frosting made in this way. Take 1 lb pul- 
verized sugar, or more if the pie is extra 
large. Wet this up with mashed straw- 
berries. If you do not like the seeds, strain 
through a muslin cloth. This frosting” will 
be a lovely pink color and a fine acid fla- 
vor, counteracting the sweet of the sugar. 
Just try this frosting for layer cakes, and 








to frost the top of other cakes, and see if 
your gentlemen friends do not think it fine, 
as it makes a cake less sweet. 


EE 


Pork and Beans. 


OLD FOGY. 





Pick or sort over 1 qt navy beans and 
put them to soak over night in clear wa- 
ter. Drain off the water in the morning 
and put them in plenty of water to boil, 
till the water boils down, which will be in 
about an hour, or little more. The best 
vessel to bake them in is an earthenware, 
deep dish, and when the tender beans fill 
the dish to within three inches of the rim, 
take 1 lb salt pork, fat and lean together, 
and score the skin in squares, with a 
sharp knife, and bury it, all but the skin, 
down in the beans. Cover them complete- 
ly with boiling water, and season with two 
alan ames of good molasses and one of 
salt. 

Bake slowly, not less than five hours, 
adding more water as the beans get dry, 
not forgetting to keep a lid or plate over 
them until they are done. Then remove 
the cover to let the pork brown nicely. A 
teaspoonful of mustard gives a nice flavor 
and black pepper is always an improve- 
ment. Double or treble this quantity of 
beans may be cooked at one time. 

——— 

Indian Pancakes—One pint of Indian 
meal, 1 teaspoon salt and 1 of soda. Pour 
on boiling water until thinner than mush. 
When cold, add the yolks of 4 eggs and 
% cup flour, in which mix 2 teaspoons 
cream tartar. Stir in as much milk as 
suitable to bake the batter. Add the beaten 
Sosy of the eggs just hefore baking.— 


Another Year’s Baking—I have been 
reading the year’s cooking of a great many 
in this paper, so I will send my account for 
one year, commencing April 21, 1960, for a 
family of five: Bread 511 loaves, puddings 
8, pies 202, cakes 31, light rolls 173, cookies 
786, ginger snaps 251, biscuits 255.—[Mrs F. 
B. Vincent, Illinois. 





While I live, I trust I shall have my 
trees, my peaceful idyllic landscape, my 
free country life, at least half the year; 
and while I possess so much, I shall own 
100,000 shares in the bank of Contentment, 
{Bayard Taylor. 











Don’t tie the top of your 
jelly and preserve jars in 
the old fashioned way. Seal 
them by the new, quick, 
absolutely sure way—by 
a thin coating of pure, 
refined Parafiine Wax. 
Haas no taste or.odor, 
Is air tight and acid 
prose, Easily applied. 

seful in a dozen other 
ways about the house. 
Full directions with 
each pound cake. 

ld everywhere. 

Made by STANDARD OIL CO. 



























and charm complete - 
for $1.98. The handsomest watch and the most beautiful chain 
evor offered at the price. SEND NO MONEY, cut this outand send 
SS eee ee the watch 
and chain an Wha nee ne ee i pen end | 

as represented pay express agent our speci 

juctory price $1.98 and the w and chain and charm are 
for 5 years with every watch. Address 
E. RS & CO, 352-356 Dearborn St. Ohicage. 








MOTHERS AND 


Ruth and J. 


MARCIA L. BARNARD. 


When Ruth and.I go walking, 
The day is always fair. 

No difference though the sun is hid, 
And chilly is the air,— 

I look into her bright brown eyes 
And note fair weather there. 


Across the grassy fields we go, 
Into a woodsy dell, 

To gather wild flowers by the brook 
Which rushes down pell-mell 

Through mossy banks, where giant trees 
Rear wp their heads so well. 


I bring the blue forget-me-not 
And sweet anemone, 

Securely tied in lover’s knot, 
To please this mafden wee. 

But Ruth gives loving, prattling words, 
And her soft, warm hand to me. 


——— 


Our Pattern Offer. 








3837—Child’s Long 
Waisted Petticoat, 2 
to 10 years. 


3836 — Girl’s Cos- 
tume, 6 to 12 years. 





Price, 10c each, from our Pattern Depart- 
ment. 
a 
Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 
JENNIE JAMESON. 

For our June contest we ye shall give the usual 
number of puzzles, with 15 prizes for the 15 
most perfect lists of answers. The first prize 
will be $2 in cash, and the ether 14 will be 
good ones. As usual the contest wiil be gov- 


erned by the following simple 
RULES. 
No two sets of answers will be allowed from 
the same family. 


No two answers will be allowed to the same 


DAUGHTERS 


[sy 95s 


after the receipt of the last paper in June. 
This will save you going to the post- 
ofiice so often with your answers, and will 
give you more time to work out the questions. 
padre ss all answers to the Puzzle Editor, this 
oO ce 

We do not give prizes for one answer, or for 
those published each week, but only for the 
most complete sets of answers to the whole 
month's list. 

Webster's International dictionary will be au- 
thority in this month’s puzzles. 


FIRST INSTALLMENT FOR JUNE. 
V ot ta Letter— 
—I—T—E—T— 
2. Anagra (one a, 
AAACHQTU UU 
3. fiait Square— 
1, A shell fish; 2, the promised land; 3, 
a violation of law; 4, an, amimal;.5, to spread 
on a surface; 6, a ‘preposition; 7, a consonant. 
-4. emare Word— 
A language; 2, to bring low; 3, append- 
x. ‘4, a small island; 5, homes of birds. 
Charade—({G. H. s.. ‘Ohio. 
My first is the name of my brother, 
My second a poisonous drink, 
My total is a kind of carriage, 
And mentioned by Webster, I think. 


ANSWERS TO MARCH CONTEST. 


a 


Ems 


Paned, abase, nabob; esort, debts. 
E, tab, tarot, earmark, boamy, wa, 
Degenerateness. 

Telepolarscope. 

Suppeditation. 


Revie, etern, velar, ‘irate, enred. 
C, bat, cadis, tie, 's. 
Garreteer. 
15 oranges at first; gave 
to ‘second and 2 to third. 
10. A name. 
11. S$, apt, await, Spartan, Titan, tan, N. 
2. American Agriculturist. 
PRIZE WINNERS FOR MARCH. 


s. B. Reslittie, St Mrs Arthur Pascoe, Ct; 
Henry Duane, N Y; Bertha as ogy Ct: El 


 PROPISI mp0 NOS 


8 to first boy, 4 











question,—that is, you must not say the an- wood.S. Jameson, Re George H. Stanberg, 
swer is this or that, for if you do, the answer o 4 c. ie 7) ae Etha, H. af Waauey N 
- to the question will be thrown out. A mis- c. ason ; Mrs ce adley, 

3784 -— Shirt 3790 —_ Fancy spelled word will also throw out the answer H; Emma P. Parsons, Mass; Mrs‘J. W. Sears, 

7aist, 82 to ‘42-in Blouse Waist, 32 in which it occurs. Mass; E. A. Moore, Vt; Annie W. Brownell, 
bust. to 40-in bust. All answers may be sent in together 10 days Rm t- ‘Mrs A. R. Tirrell, Mass. : 
ce, 

‘. . 




















Li; mets 
= “yi ty or double tube Chica Tut 
oe ey S Cal 


an bib, Be Bok) mis nickel ~ 
spare oot t wheel for in Atmericn. 


SION, tine) Depee 13 Q, 162 W. Van Buren St., CHICAGU. 


eter eis Gk 
wat wi wih highest 


ent grade cquipme last 


Do 0ST. 


® dozen lively advertisements for our general line -of merch- 
andise inté every Bat 5 a me United States, that makes us sell, the 


QUESTION OF PROFIT but: our desire to:place 


SUBJECT at the +o 10 10 DAYS’ cto! RIAL 
Pememntere Be i 


adjustable handle bar, ete, 


saad, micieel s 95 
aha “in LO 


Peanioees by aapaecte 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


“O..K? POTATO oh} 
DIGGER 4, NAS) | 
$ 


The O. K. Potato 
Harvester can be 
seen at the 
Pan-American 
Exposition. 















(Patent applied for.) 


Sent ontrial. Test it in your own field. If it does the work, payor it. If it fails, reject it. 

We want a good live, hustling man in each township in potato section to take orders. Ome who hasa 
good team and can and will spend time enough between now and digging time to call on every farmer in the 
township who grows five acres or more. 


€ 
We Pay Liberal Cash Commission, $ 
& 





D. Y. HALLOCK & SONS, Box D804, York, Pa. 


Please mention box number. 


OODDODODODVD9ODOD99VD90GOOO9O99OOOOO9DODO0900000 
| [ee 77 HORSE HIGH 


See BULL-STRONG «2: 
A With our Duplex Automatic 
7 y au Gall Bearing Woven Wire 
> ar Fence Machine, any farmer 
e $0 to 70. Styles, and from 
—— 7. ws to rods a da 
ZZ BY of the best and most practi- 
a ae C2! fence on earth at a cost for 
aay Ae Athe Wire to make it of from 
0 to 30c. per rod 
® sell Ornamental Fence 
and wate, Farm Fence and 
ONS oai Plain, Barbed and 
Colied Spring Wire 
— direct to the farmer at whole- 
~~ Masale prices. Catalogue free. 


KITSELMAN BROS. 
eed BOX Di6. Muncie, Ind. 


! STRONGEST 
MADE. Bull- 
® strong. Chicken 


Sold to the Farmer at Wholesale 


- 

















UNLIMITED SUPPLIES 
ct BARGAIN PRICES 


a ia EcT! On PF EPARED FEL ROOFING 

Twos chemessares felt, and between sheets water-proof 
cement. ing aoc solid, flexiblesheet, thel layers of compo- 
sition thoroug! hly combined. Itcan be put on,without re- 
moving theold roof, Can be applied without previous ex- 
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perience, requiring nospecial tools. Each roll cont. 
square feet. Comes complete with aes Se ne ered » coats, 





caps and nails to lay. 
mullion feet of. Brand New and Second 
Hand RUBBER, LEATHER and COTTON 
STITCHED BELTING, bought at various 
pSales. We ju quasenins to save Fa from ~ Ss 


We have a 
ENDLESS” THRASHER B rs. 

tc on ASM FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE N9. 
Arima of 1 msceut | CHICACO HOUSE WRECKING CD. 
. ~ WEST 35" & IRON STS.. ~~ CHICAGO. 
































Our vehicles and harness are shipped to any does it take pn me rrel of 
point in the United States on approval, and apeiron 
for comparison with any other goods. We AULIC 
are willing to take chances on pleasing you. 

Are you willing to save money without tak- CIDER PRESS 
ing any chances? Our Split Hickory Vehicles poe py ty eh 
are right in style, in quality and in price. Bon’t buy until you get our eatalogue. 

Write for our new catalogue and prices on HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. CO. 
seventy-six (76) different styles in vehicles 3 Main St. Mt. Gilead, Ohio. 
and large assortment of harness. Buy direct 
from us, and save all dealers’ commissions 
and profits. We are manufacturers of the — . ; 

famous Split Hickory Vehicles. me our “HANDY MAN” 

j Kas 

Ohio Carriage Manufacturing Company Oe ie (AWA sorta a alng beam oor mp 
4 W. Broad St., COLUMBUS, OHIO, “a \é Tait A ee cia anne 5 

(al «> spain Easy to disconnect 

\ y belt, Engine 13¢ 

\ actual h. p. Send for catalog, 

- — : : A WEBSTER MFG. CO, 
° 1076 W. es a 


T Any one—Anyw here He Many y Apples 























For, Oo~ DRILLING 



















Quarter 1) BUGGIES 
Top $34.50 

$34 50 Good Road Wagons, $24 

9) ‘> Send 

J 2} for our 

MILLIONS OF ACRES Ks we Free 
fenced with them this year. The fences that a =a Vehicle 

a grow more popular, every season. ea) AN NY Catalog 

rtitizer am, Me light x +t + saving, service and satisfaction in LS 2} \ T oday 





Kis, Sct Ofte eed es Ellwood Steel Wire Fences ry cago 
1 tested and correct. Hoes easy to raise. 

sand lifting levers. All feeds thrown out of teed. B teel d lvanis Montgome Ward & Co 9 Chi 
ai or tite for tree ental nome. A tt you ean’ t+ find our ioedl agent w. te to ; 


THE $? SPANGLER MANFG. CO., 504 QUEEN ST., YORK, PA. American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago or New York, Mention This Journal to Advertisers. 




















